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With the SATURDAY REVIEW of 4 November there will 
appear a Supplement devoted to Fiction and Literary 
Notes. 


NOTES. 


The death of Sir William Symons comes as a distinct 
shock after the more favourable reports concerning him. 
The nation owes him a deep debt of gratitude. For it 
was owing to his masterly initiative that the for- 
midable Boer combination in Natal broke down, and 
a great disaster was averted. A strange coincidence 
attaches to his death. He fell but thirty miles from 
the place where, on the fatal day of Isandula, his old 
regiment, the 24th, was cut up. It is sad to reflect 
that both in the last battle of the first and in the first 
battle of the second Boer war, the English lost their 
commander. But in how different circumstances! The 
one fell in circumstances inexpressibly sad, and the 
other fell like Wolfe in the hour of victory. For a 
brave man to fall in battle is hard, but it is glorious. 
The pain is for those belonging to him who are left 
behind. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s summing up of the debate on 
Wednesday was in our judgment an even better per- 
formance than his great speech on the previous 
Thursday. Its tone was calm, its reasoning close and 
condensed, every point was answered, and there was no 
Mr. Philip Stanhope to wave the red flag of the Jameson 
raid. Mr. Dalziel, who attempted the operation, was 
promptly extinguished by the Speaker. Reading Mr. 
Chamberlain’s two speeches together, we can only say 
that it was a great piece of good luck that the despatch 
of 28 August was ambiguous, and that it was 
misread by Mr. Kruger, as Mr. Courtney assures us it 
was. Fancy if Mr. Kruger had closed with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ‘‘ qualified acceptance ” of the five years 
franchise ! We should have been let in for another 
five or six months’ wearisome negotiations, during 
which trade would have been paralysed, and just at the 
moment when Mr. Kruger thought he saw his oppor- 
tunity in the state of European politics, he would have 
declared war upon us. Suppose, for instance, Mr. 
Kruger had launched his ultimatum in the middle of 
the ra crisis ! 


Talking ‘of European complications reminds us of the 
childishly silly rumour that was put about on Monday 


that we were on the eve of another Russo-Chinese 
crisis. A more circumstantial form of the lie was that 
France and Russia had agreed to prevent us from an- 
nexing the Transvaal, and that to assist them in the 
job a Chinese trouble was to be manufactured. We 
really believe that more mischievous nonsense radiates 
from the lobby of the House of Commons than from any 
other spot in the kingdom, Fleet Street not excepted. 
A young member of Parliament, whose head is gene- 
rally ‘‘to be let unfurnished,” went about assuring 
everybody in the most mysterious manner that the 
Army Corps was not going to South Africa at 
all but to China. The regular lobbyist, who becomes 
impregnated with the delusion that the M.P.’s whom 
he buttonholes know something, eagerly picked up this 
precious secret, and so it found its way through the 
news agencies into the outside air. Needless to say 
nothing could be farther from the truth. The politics 
of France may at this moment be summed up in the 
word ‘‘ Exposition.” Russia came to a clear and 
friendly understanding with Great Britain some months 
ago about the respective spheres of the two countries 
in China, and barring accidents there is not the slightest 
danger in that quarter. As for the German Emperor, 
he is in entire sympathy with our South African policy, 
and is shortly coming to pay us a visit. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is naturally anxious 
to pour balm into the wounds of Mr. Philip Stanhope, 
but his letter to that gentleman goes a little beyond the 
degree of disingenuousness permitted to one in his 
position. The Radical leader assures ‘‘my dear 
Stanhope” in soothing words that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
offer to show the celebrated Jameson-Hawksley corre- 
spondence to Sir William Harcourt could not have 
been meant seriously, because if the Colonial 
Secretary had thought that the letters could be 
published it would be on public grounds, as matter 
of public interest. It would therefore be childish 
to show them to Sir William Harcourt and not to Mr. 
Stanhope because Mr. Chamberlain likes Sir William 
Harcourt better than Mr. Stanhope. We agree; but 
when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman goes on to say 
that the Government has obviously decided not to pub- 
lish the correspondence, and thereby to insinuate that 
something important is being hushed up, we have a 
question to ask him. Does Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman not know that the letters were read long 
ago by Sir William Harcourt, who agreed with Mr. 
Chamberlain that it was not worth while to publish 
them? And is it possible that Sir William: Harcourt 
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has not communicated the contents of these letters to 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ? 


The public has been taught to expect so much more 
from Sir Edward Grey than from the ordinary politician 
that it will not feel any great gratitude when it gets 
but a little more. Doubtless Sir Edward’s round 
admission that the war is inevitable, that it is a war for 
freedom, and that it has been forced upon us by the Boers 
is of real use at the present moment. But something in 
a similar strain would have been of greater use some 
time back ; and Sir Edward’s far from skilful attempts 
to square his party probity with his patriotism will not 
make us forget it. The whole Glasgow speech heaves 
the impression of a man struggling with duty, who 
knows what his duty is and forces himself to do it—but 
with painful effort. His obvious convictions would 
carry him along bravely, when apparently it struck him 
that he must say something to tone down their effect, 
something about the faults of the Government and so on ; 
or he must platitudinise in the orthodox Liberal fashion 
about magnanimity and no vindictiveness. It is the 
very fact that there was no charge conveyed in Sir 
Edward’s reservations that caused them to leave so un- 
worthy an impression. That he should seriously differ 
from the Government policy would be nothing against 
him—but it certainly is unsatisfactory that he should not 
be capable of giving it the frank approval which he 
plainly felt at heart. 


That, of course, is simply to say that he is not as 
much above the conventional politician of either party 
as many have supposed. Still it required some courage 
to go as far as he did, and his reputation for statesman- 
ship would not have suffered but for his amazing 
remarks about Mr. Gladstone’s policy of 1881—the 
Majuba Hill policy, as he felicitously termed it. That 
a sane man, who believes this war to be the inevitable 
result of Boer nature and Boer conduct, should say that 
he would have unreservedly supported the surrender of 
1881 is past all understanding. The precise objects for 
which we are now fighting, and for which Sir Edward 
Says we ought to fight, would have been secured 
—— years ago and with far less loss of life, far less 

all the pains and penalties of war, had the 1881 
campaign been prosecuted to a close, and yet Sir 
Edward would gladly have joined in what he its to 
have been an absolute miscalculation. The moral 
heroism that would endorse a generous mistake which 
has cost every one it could possibly affect bitterly dear 
—Boers as well as Britons in the long run—is not 
magnificent, it is merely stupid. For the sake of Sir 
Edward’s reputation for statesmanship—and we regard 
that reputation as a matter of some real importance to 
the whole country—we can only hope that his Majuba 
diversion was but one of those concessions to party 
exigency we have just been noting. 


It has been frequently stated of late that the force we 
have sent to South Africa is the largest expedition 
despatched abroad by this country during the century, 
exceeding in numbers the army employed in the Penin- 
sula and that sent out to the Eastin 1854. This is only 
accurate to acertain extent, for ninety years ago we 
had a considerably larger number of troops employed 
outside the United Kingdom. In 1809 we had an army 
in Spain and Portugal of about 45,000 men ; in Sicily 
about 15,000; and we despatched an expedition to 
Walcheren of about 40, ing a total of 100,000. 
This was the number that Mr. Windham—then Secre- 
tary for War—said in Parliament the United Ki 
could despatch to a distant shore without imprudence. 
When we take into account the immense increase 
of the population of the United Kingdom since that 
time, and the sum we devote annually to our land 
forces, the despatch of 50,000 men to South Africa 
should far from exhaust our resources, eventhough we 
have to maintain always 70,000 men in India. As 
regards transport we conveyed to the East between 
February 1854 and January 1855 71,000 officers and 
men—including over 14,000 French troops from Mar- 
seilles—over 5,000 horses, and an immense quantity of 
stores. From England to Balaclava is a little over 
3,000 miles and steamers have multiplied exceedingly 
since then. 
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Reading the criticisms in a certain newspaper of the 
conduct of the war in the Transvaal, we experienced a 
strong desire to supersede Sir George White by the 
strategist of the Strand, who appropriately enough lives 
in Wellington Street. He reminds us of the classical 
demagogue who so powerfully arraigned the generals 
of Athens that the people, with equal logic and levity, 
insisted that he should go out and take the command 
himself. The wiser heads approved, for they said, if 
he justifies his boast, good ; if he fails and is killed, 
better. According to the Strand authority, the 
strategy of the Boer generals has been superb, and 
has only failed owing to the stupidity of those 
who had to execute it, and their contempt for our 
soldiers. On the British side the tactics have been a 
series of ignorant blunders, though it is admitted that 
our troops have twice fought with ‘‘ determination.” 
The astounding thing is that this presumptuous trash, 
written partly by a pedant and partly by a disappointed 
officer, appears in a journal which used to be regarded 
as the organ of the Court and ‘‘ Society.” 


Our concerns in South Africa should not altogether 
blind us to events elsewhere, particularly in Spain 
where they are meriting close attention. The unrest.in 
Barcelona may at any moment strike the spark for a 
widespread conflagration, though the withdrawal of 
General Weyler from “‘ so pacific a post as the Spanish 
Ministry of War” removes some possible complica- 
tions, if it foreshadows others. As to the Carlists, 
they have by no means ceased to work and hope, for 
all things are going as well as possible in their interests, 
and the fact of their being nearly twelve months behind 
time in taking the field is not of so much consequence 
in Spain as it would be elsewhere. As to Sefor 
Silvela’s foreign policy, his admissions prove that he 
has come to some understanding with Count Muraviev, 
and plausible rumours go far to prove that he is also 
coquetting with Germany, an important development 
which may easily become fertile in surprises. 


The harvest of that parliamentarism, which was sown 
throughout Europe in the fatal year of ’48, is now being 
reaped instructively. In Italy, quite as much as in any 
other home of pinchbeck patriots, the approaching 
meeting of parliament is being awaited with conster- 
nation. The Socialists have thrown down the gage of 
battle, and they are the more to be feared as they pos- 
sess a tactical wisdom and sense of proportion which 
their colleagues in other lands have not hitherto dis- 
played. General Pelloux can talk very big and he has 
displayed considerable contempt for the parliamentarism 
on which his master’s tenure rests, ye a has never 
succeeded in inspiring much respect, and his recent suit 
for the anon a his rivals and subordinates will not 
enhance the terror of hisname. In Italy the immediate, 
crying need is for a Man, but so far he may not be 
descried for reasans similar to those affecting a certain 
Spanish fleet. 


The outlook in Austria does not improve with the 
development of events. Parties are so hopelessly 
irreconcilable that an inflexible government affords 
the only imaginable solution, but the new Ministry’s 
feverish yearnings for compromise render this daily 
more remote. It is all very well to contend that 
the positions have been merely reversed: that 
German obstructionists have but yielded their intransi- 
geance to Czechs. With all their shortcomings the 
Czechs are at least reasonable and consistent ; their 
younger group has now definitely rallied to Clericalism, 
which seems in the ascendent almost everywhere ; and 
if they are setting the Chamber in an uproar it is not 
without acause. The repeal of the language ordinances 
was intended to pave the way to a decent settlement, 
and a sudden return to the status quo ante savours of a 
broken understanding. The Germans are now nominally 
supporters of the Government, but their gratitude to- 
wards it is the most cynical sense of favours to come. 
As Herr Lueger has — it more brutally, the 
Ministry is afraid of Herr Schoenerer, and Herr 
Schoenerer is notoriously a disloyal man. 


Perusal of the French press at the present moment 
leaves one astonished at its vast stock of anti-English 
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epithets, and its deliberate and malicious attempts to 
prejudice and mystify. Day-by-day its columns are 
flooded with falsehoods, blunders, and abuse; it is 
wilder, and more wilful, than ever. Baser journals 
like the ‘‘Intransigeant,” ‘‘ Libre Parole,” and 
“Patrie” have surpassed themselves; even the 
‘‘Figaro” and ‘‘Temps” attribute mean motives to 
England’s ‘‘ crafty ” campaign against the Boers: the 
false impressions they leave on the mind of the boule- 
vardier and bourgeois are incalculable. So stirred are 
hysterical young fellows by M. Rochefort’s. sinister 
words that they have followed the example of those 
who hurried to Greece to assist the ‘‘feeble against the 
strong ”—taking train without outfit or ammunition, 
waving heroic farewells, and having but a vague know- 
ledge of the cause and country for which they have so 
rashly determined to fight. Pictorials rejoice at this 
opportunity to ridicule ‘‘Albion;” only President 
Kruger looks himself; France and Russia are seen 
side-by-side, forbidding further sin and slaughter ! 


M. Urban Gohier’s constant attacks on the army— 
always violent and often unmerited—have at last 
aroused the wrath of General Galliffet. Ever since his 
acquittal, M. Gohier has taken advantage of the jury’s 
decision that ‘‘ L’Armée contre la Nation.” was not a 
libellous work ; but, at. the Minister of War’s order, he 
will now be charged with “ inciting insubordination 
among the soldiers” and attacking their superiors. 
The articles in question appeared, of course, in the 
** Aurore,” and contained much that was feverish and. 
false. Says M. Gohier, ‘‘ The military profession is 
above all the school of cowardice,” and, later on, 
** Everything is sold; false bordereaus, false certifi- 
cates, the ribbons and crosses of the Legion of Honour, 
secret inventions, and even the country!” It was not 
to be expected that so stern a disciplinarian as General 
Galliffet would allow these preposterous statements to 
pass unnoticed; and. we have good reason to believe 
that M. Gohier and his colleagues wil] be carefully. 
watched in future and promptly proceeded against 
whenever their ridiculous libels appear. 


An amusing commentary on the sanguine dreams of 
some enthusiasts is afforded by the message sent 
from New York on Monday by the correspondent. 
of the ‘‘ Daily Mail.” After being informed that a 
coalition is preparing against us, we are told that 
the United States Government will openly show 
their sympathy by granting us exceptional com- 
mercial privileges but will give us no active assist- 
ance because “the tenets of the Monroe doctrine 
distinctly forbid American: interference in European 
affairs.” It certainly seems hard that after all the 
protestations of eternal friendship. we should thus be 
left at the mercy of the ‘‘ Coalition,” with which we 
shall be quite prepared to deal as soon as it concludes 
to ‘‘ coalesce.” Surely itis hardly necessary to manifest 
quite so pedantic an adherence to the tenets of Monrae! 
We need not say, however, that we believe the corre- 
spondent to be entirely correct in his forecast of 
American policy in such an event. We have always 
maintained it would be so. Neither would American 
support be very effectual if a statement of the Central 
News be true—that such is the lack of men and officers 
in the American Navy that two battleships will have to 
be put out of commission in order to man the vessels. 
bound for the Philippines. 


The Viceroy’s last announcement concerning the 
famine in North-Western India confirms the belief 
that it will be kept within manageable bounds. His 
speech formulates, temperately and confidently, the 
relief policy which both experience and reason show to 
be the most effective : it also undoubtedly indicates the 
right attitude of the Imperial Government towards the 
Native States that are affected. Lord Curzon has 
further displayed judgment and energy in resolving to 
personally visit the distressed tracts and make acquain- 
tance with famine at first hand. Inhis appeal for assis- 
tance to Indians of wealth he treads on dangerous 
ground. No people are more charitable in their own 
way. But large contributions to public funds are not 
in their way. Such charity has in the past been usually 
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the outcome of official pressure or has sought a pre- 
liminary assurance of its recognition in the birthday 


_honour lists. 


It was very ingenuous and very laudable on the part 
of the ‘‘ Times” naval correspondent to protest against 
being described as a naval expert. He is not a sailor. 
No wonder the naval man often smiles (more frequently 
swears) when he reads the so-called naval news retailed 
in the ordinary newspaper. Even some of the best 
conducted journals are not altogether free from blame 
in accepting as implicitly correct a landsman’s version 
of a naval transaction or evolution. The latest instance 
of such carelessness, to use no harder word, is the pro- 
fuse paragraphing of the circumstance that the crews 
of the Training Squadron have been transferred to a 
like number of cruisers of more up-to-date build and 
armament, connecting this movement with a possible 
Continental aggression. This is, to say the least, 
stupid. For does not every thinking man now know 
how deep is the jealousy with which Great Britain is re- 
garded by all less predominant Powers? Moreover, 
would not those same irresponsible scribblers be the very 
first later on to cry out and carp at the Admiralty 
for having left one single little detail. unprovided for ? 
The transference above referred to is merely the pre- 
caution of the wise man—preparing for possible 
eventualities. 


In the matter of improvements. our County Council 
is undoubtedly mending. The Westminster scheme is 
now finally approved, and will come before Parliament 
next year. The scheme provides for making a new 
street to Lambeth Bridge from Abingdon Street, for 
extending the Embankment and the Victoria Tower 
Garden to the bridge, and for widening the streets 
round S. John’s Church. The cost to the Council will 
be about £300,000, assuming that the anticipations as 
to recoupment prove correct and that the new City of 
Westminster agrees to find £100,000. The Govern- 
ment will contribute by giving . 4, sites of five 
houses on the line of the street. e improvement is 
desirable not only because it will provide better ap- 
proaches to Lamheth Bridge, but also because it will 
remove a mass of dilapidated property from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Abbey and the Houses 
of Parliament. To this scheme persistent opposition 
has been directed by a majority of the Progressive 
Party, who renewed their attack last week although 
the Improvements Committee were able to report 
successful negotiations with the Government resulting 
in an improved plan and a saving of £50,000. For- 
tunately a week’s reflection cooled their ardour and 
ended their obstruction. 


Very justly the Progressives are in dread of having to 
pay the penalty for their neglect of improvements in 
the past. The result of that neglect was that many 
schemes became so iinperatively urgent that they could 
no longer be delayed and have had to be crowded into 
a comparatively short period. During the past four 
years the Council has had to sanction an expenditure on 
improvements alone (including bridges and tunnels) of 
over £12,000,000 in respect of which for some time 
there will be very little recoupment. This outlay must 
therefore be followed by an abnormally large increase 
of the county rate, which might have been avoided if a 
reasonable number of improvements had been under- 
taken in the early days of the Council. It is to be 
hoped the ratepayers will know where to fix the 
responsibility. 


Mr. Justice Farwell the additional Judge of the 
Chancery Division, who appeared for the first time in 
his new capacity at the opening of the Law Courts on 
Tuesday, was not one of the class of advocates who 
attract public attention. His practice was large, and 
consequently lucrative, but neither literature nor politics 
know him, and oratory is not cultivated in the Courts 
where he has passed his life. Nevertheless, or it may 
be consequently, the appointment is recognised in the 
profession as one of the best that could have been 
made. The public must take this upon trust, and be 
duly impressed with knowing that Mr. Farwell was the 
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author of a learned ‘‘ Treatise on Powers.” Young 
lawyers for encouragement in writing law books may 
note that twelve judges out of twentv-nine now on the 
Bench have set them the example. The newest recruit 
amongst the “silks,” Lord Robert Cecil, who made a 
first appearance as such in the opening ceremony, also 
fagged at law books. But any single explanation of a 
man’s success at the Bar is always an unscientific one, 
because it cannot include all the facts. 


It is strange that one who gets away from party 
politics when he can, who has the soul and the 
sympathies the writings of Sir Edward Grey reveal, 
should have chosen the partv politician as the text 
for his speech in support of Lord Rosebery’s Lord 
Rectorship candidature. Surely there must be some 
bad fairy at work when a friend advocates the cause 
of a friend by putting forward that side of him that 
is least in sympathy with the occasion, does not show him 
at his best, and appeals least to the advocate himself. 
The rectorship of a university is not a political post, and 
the rectorial address almost invariably avoids party 
politics. And yet Sir Edward exalts the political side of 
Lord Rosebery’s career, as to which even his own party 
are not exactly agreed, and sinks his literary side, on 
which Lord Rosebery can claim and will receive a 
ready welcome from all parties and all persons. There 
are few, and in Glasgow there can hardly be any, who 
have not come under the peculiar charm of Lord 
Rosebery’s non-political speeches. The best advocacy 
of his candidature would have been merely to read the 
Burns oration. We could not ourselves have resisted 
that argument for a moment. 


We note with great pleasure that one of our 
colonies, which has hitherto been doing a considerable 
trade in bird plumage for millinery purposes, is taking 
rigorous action against the wholesale destruction of 
birds brought about by that most objectionable trade. 
Since it appears that our womenfolk will wear their 
‘* murder hats,” there appears to be no other way in 
which to deal with the business than to secure action 
from the Governments of those countries whence 
the plumage comes. Appeals to the finer feelings of 
women have totally failed. We welcome, therefore, 
the action of the South Australian Government, which 
has a Bill now before the Legislative Assembly for the 
suppression of the traffic. It takes the form of a Birds’ 
Protection Bill ; but, unlike our Acts which institute a 
close season for a part only of the year, it proposes to 
forbid the taking or killing of all the plumage birds at 
all times. Some sixty species are scheduled for pro- 
tection in this complete fashion. The Governments of 
some of the Mediterranean coast countries might fol- 
low this example with advantage. The rapid decrease 
in the number of swallows that visit England is becom- 
ing serious, involving as it does an increase of noxious 
insects of many kinds, for whose keeping down we 
have to rely mainly upon our swallow visitors. It is thus 
no matter of mere sentiment that they should be inter- 
cepted by thousands in the course of their migration 
to us, and shot to decorate the hats and pamper the 
vanity of feather-brained, callous women. 


The situation as to the Cromwell statue should be 
saved. The House of Lords has passed a resolution 
that no memorial statue be erected within the precincts 
of the Palace of Westminster without the consent of 
Parliament. It is true a resolution is not necessarily 
binding, and of course the Government will make the 
most of the smallness of the House (which, by the way, 
their own failure to appear except in the persons of the 
two Whips and a Lord-in-waiting should estop them 
from deing). But one piece of information was brought 
out in the debate which changes the whole face of the 
situation and, it must be confessed, does not show the 
Government in any better light. It now appears, by 
Lord Churchill’s express admission, that the offer of the 
statue was made only on the condition of the consent of 
Parliament to its erection being obtained! Parliament 
has never been consulted in the matter of the gift, and 
the last opinion expressed by the Commons in the 
whole connexion was strongly adverse to the erection 
of a statue to Cromwell. 
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THE SINEWS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


WE cannot regret that a London fog prevented Sir 

William Harcourt from taking part in Monday’s 
debate on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposal 
to borrow £8,000,000 by means of Treasury bills. Sir 
William Harcourt does not shine in extemporaneous 
oratory, and we are glad that he had the whole of 
Tuesday in which to prepare a deliberate statement of 
his financial policy. If we read his speech on Wednes- 
day aright, Sir William Harcourt would, had he been 
in office, have paid for the whole cost of the Transvaal 
war by adding 4d., and if necessary 5d., to the income- 
tax.. The right honourable gentleman’s references to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Budget during the Crimean war, when 
the income-tax was raised to 14d. in the pound, mean 
that he would do the same thing now, or they mean 
nothing at all. As Sir William Harcourt has been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and may be so again, 
it is very important that the middle-class electors 
should remember this speech at the General Election, 
which will not improbably follow the settlement of the 
Transvaal question in the early spring. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach made light of Sir William’s speech because 
the issue of Treasury bills had already been accepted 
with practical unanimity by the House of Commons, 
and because the titular leader of the Radical party had 
acquiesced ‘‘in the most gushing manner for a cautious 
Scotchman.” We do not agree with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. We regard Sir William Harcourt’s speech 
as a most important pronouncement. It is true that 
the member for Monmouthshire is no longer the official 
leader of the Radicals: but he is their only financier : 
and it is his opinion that the income-tax should have 
been raised toa shilling in the pound to pay for the 
Transvaal War. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer very properly 
described this suggestion as ‘‘mad finance.” As a 
rule, admitting of hardly any exception, new taxa- 
tion or the increase of existing taxes should never 
be imposed except at the beginning of the financial 
year in the Budget. To propose new taxes, or 
increase existing taxes, in the seventh month 
would produce, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer pointed out, the maximum of inconvenience 
and the minimum of profit to the Exchequer. If you 
propose new taxes on commodities, you derange trade 
and disturb contracts. If you increase existing duties, 
tradesmen reduce stocks and merchants do not clear 
their consignments during the temporary period of 
increase. Had it been proposed to add 4d. to the 
income-tax, as Sir William Harcourt suggested, we 
are afraid that incomes of all classes would have shown 
a rapid and substantial shrinkage between now and 
next April. Unjust taxation is never profitable, 
because it is met by evasion, the taxpayer’s only 
weapon of defence. With the rest of the world, 
we were much relieved when it turned out that 
the rumour about increasing the income-tax and the 
beer duty had merely been the silly gossip of Taper and 
Tadpole. Sir Michael Hicks Beach took almost exactly 
the course which we suggested to him in our last num- 
ber, that is to say, he obtained power to sell Treasury 
bills for the amounts he may require from time to time 
not exceeding £8,000,000, and he deferred the question 
of how the money is to be raised to redeem the bills 
until next spring. The reasons for this step were so 
obvious as almost to render it inevitable. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach is certainly not addicted to ‘‘ mad finance,” 
and though we do not wish to deprive him of any credit 
he may have obtained in the country we hardly see how 
he could have done anything but what hehas done. In 
the first place, we do not yet know what will be the 
exact cost of the war, and we imagine that War Office 
estimates are as liable to be exceeded as those of 
architects. In the second place, we do not yet know 
what will be the result of the war. When you know 
neither what your liability is going to be, nor what 
resources you will have to meet it, the obvious expe- 
dient, if you have credit, is a temporary loan. The 
financial position is shortly this. It is estimated that if 
the war is concluded by next March, as it certainly will 
be, the cost will be £10,000,c0o0. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is confident that when he brings forward his 
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budget he will have a realised surplus of 43,000,000. 
We may sympathise in passing with Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach’s feelings at seeing so fat a surplus swept away 
by Mr. Kruger ; but it relieves him from the necessity 
of raising more than the balance of £7,000,000, to 
redeem his Treasury bills. Where is that 47,000,000 
to come from? It is agreed on all sides that it should 
not be added to the permanent debt of this country, in 
other words, that Consols for that amount should not 
be issued, and the interest paid out of the annual taxes 
of this country. But opinions differ as to whether 
the whole amount should be paid off out of 
the revenue of this country by means of new 
or increased taxes, or whether it should be paid, 
in whole or in part, by the Transvaal. In our 
judgment the surplus of £3,000,000, which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer apparently proposes to 
devote to the redemption of these particular Treasury 
bills, is a more than adequate contribution by this 
country to the cost of the war. We have no doubt 
whatever that the balance of £7,000,000 ought to be 
defrayed by the Transvaal. Of course any war in- 
demnity that can be obtained from the Boers should 
be devoted to this purpose: but you cannot ‘‘ take 
the breeks off a Highlander,” and we should not 
advise the Chancellor of the Exchequer to rely 
on any balance being found at the close of the 
war. to the credit of the Transvaal Government. 
If Mr. Kruger’s personal fortune, reported to be 
vast, could be laid under contribucion, so much the 
better : but the President is too clever for that, and has 
doubtless placed his little savings out of reach. The 
Transvaal is, however, a very rich country. We should 
not like to say what is the capital value of the mines: 
but whatever it is, it will be double by the destruction 
of a corrupt, incompetent, and unstable polity, and the 
establishment of a strong government under British 
auspices. The interest on £7,000,000 at 3 per cent. is 
£210,000, which would be a mere flea-bite to the 
mining industry. The existing ‘‘Transvaal Fives” 
should be converted into a Three per Cent. Colonial stock 
with a British guarantee, and the cost of the war, be it 
£7,000,000, or be it £10,000,000 (after our contribu- 
tion of the 43,000,000 surplus), should be added to the 
capital of the new Transvaal Debt. This would be the 
fairest and the soundest way of paying for the war, and 
it has in its favour the precedent of Indian finance. 
Our great Eastern Empire has always been made to pay 
for military measures, which were sometimes very 
remotely connected with its welfare. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


A= week of war has passed. Naturally 
details as to actual fighting and anxiety as to 
the combatants themselves have absorbed our atten- 
tion almost to the exclusion of other matters. Yet far 
more serious battles must be fought before we can 
hope to see the end of this war. Hence even 
such actions as Glencoe and Elandslaagte—though 
far from mere episodes to those engaged or to a nation 
mourning her dead—can hardly be other than episodes 
in the war, except in so far as their moral effect may 
influence the eventual issue. Taking up the story 
where we left it last week, it will be remembered 
that on the 19th the War Office announced that 
two converging Boer columns were advancing from 
the north and east. Their aim seems to have been 
to overwhelm our advanced post at Glencoe-Dundee, 
and so isolate it from the main body at Ladysmith. 
The part of the Free State forces in this scheme was to 
occupy Sir George White’s attention in the west, and 
so distract it from affairs in the north. There can be 
no question the plan was well conceived. But it had 
one fault. It was too elaborate. At least it was 
beyond the capabilities of the force concerned, and it 
depended for its success on the opponent’s apathy. 
Though it was known at Glencoe that an attack was 
imminent, the exact whereabouts of the Boers does not 
appear to have been known till at 5 A.M. on the 21st 
the enemy’s guns opened fire on the camp. They were 
on a hill 4,500 yards to the east. This force, under the 
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command of General Meyer, was probably about 3,000 
strong. The much-vaunted Boer artillery failed con- 
spicuously, their shells doing no damage. On our side 
two batteries soon gotinto action, and the Boer guns were 
silenced. Nowcame theturn of the infantry. Under cover 
of the guns, the 6oth Rifles and the Dublin Fusiliers, 
taking advantage of what cover the ground afforded, 
advanced to attack the Boer position—described by 
General Yule as ‘almost inaccessible.” Finally about 
I P.M. the arduous goal was reached, and the Boers 
driven headlong from their position. It is not clear 
what part the Irish Fusiliers—who at any rate lost 
heavily—took in the action. Meanwhile it is said that 
a force consisting of the 18th Hussars, the 13th Field 
Battery, some mounted infantry and the Leicestershire 
Regiment were sent round the western side of the hill 
to oppose the advance of a northern column which 
should have co-operated with the eastern column in 
attacking Glencoe. This move seems to have had the 
desired effect, and it was instrumental in cutting off the 
retreat of part of the eastern column which had been 
fighting at Glencoe. But unfortunately a squadron of 
the 18th Hussars and others have fallen into the hands 
of the Boers, and have been taken to Pretoria. How 
this happened, and why the fact was not disclosed 
earlier, we have as yet no means of knowing. As 
a whole, the victory was overwhelming, and the Boer 
guns were captured. But unhappily our losses were 
heavy. Sir William Symons and two members of his 
staff were wounded, and the former has since suc- 
cumbed. While these stirring scenes were happen- 
ing at Glencoe, a column under Generals Viljoen 
and Koch advanced southwards in accordance with 
their general plan. Marching through the Biggarsberg 
Pass—some 15 miles S.E. of Glencoe—and meeting no 
British patrols, they advanced unmolested to Elands- 
laagte, a station 15 miles from Ladysmith on the 
Glencoe railway. Their object was to isolate Glencoe 
by severing its communications with Ladysmith. On 
the morning of the 21st Sir George White began to 
take steps to reopen communications. As a pre- 
liminary measure, he sent General French, accom- 
panied by four companies of the ist Manchester 
Regiment, the Imperial Light Horse and a battery 
of Natal Volunteers, to reconnoitre in an armoured 
train towards Elandslaagte. Arriving at Elandslaagte, 
they found that the Boer guns commanded the station ; 
and, as General French was not then strong enough 
to attack, he retired to Modder’s Spruit—five miles to 
the south. But when at 2 p.m. he had been reinforced 
by the 5th Lancers, the Devonshire Regiment, portions 
of the Gordon Highlanders and 5th Dragoon Guards 
and two batteries, he deemed himself strong enough 
to advance. The real attack began about 3.30 P.M. 
Colonel Ian Hamilton commanded the infantry ; and 
though Sir George White was present, he allowed 
General French to command the 3,200 men engaged. 
The Boers held an exceptionally strong position on 
some rocky hills about a mile and a half from Elands- 
laagte. When the artillery duel commenced, the 
opposing guns were some 4,000 yards apart. The 
Boer artillery was more effective than at Glencoe. 
Soon the Imperial Light Horse moved out towards 
the enemy’s left, and part of the 5th Lancers 
towards his right. The former were quickly engaged 
by a force of Boers, upon whom—as the Boer guns 
were temporarily silenced—our artillery turned their 
attention. When our guns had prepared the way by 
shelling the enemy, the infantry attack commenced. 
Rain was then falling fast. The Devonshire held the 
enemy in front, while the Manchester and the Gordons 
were despatched to turn the flank. Meanwhile the 
Boer guns, which had only been temporarily silenced, 
lost no favourable opportunity of firing. At this period 
the fight began to resolve itself into a company com- 
mander’s battle. The light was beginning to fail ; and, 
as must inevitably happen when once the attack has 
been launched, the issue was out of the general’s hands. 
And magnificent alike was the way the company 
commanders did their work, and the result they 
achieved. By 6.30 P.M. the battle was over. 
Throughout the enemy had stood to their posts with 
extreme bravery and tenacity, and victory was dearly 
bought. While darkness was settingin, the cavalry 
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completed, as far as they could, the work of the infantry, 


and charged three times through the retreating Boers. 
The losses on both sides were heavy. The tactics 
‘pursued at Glencoe and at Elandslaagte were practically 
the same ; and each scheme, both as regards conception 
and execution, was admirable. The result, coupled 
with that of the Glencoe fight, should make itself 
felt throughout the two republics. Thus the line as far 
as Elandslaagte was cleared by Sir George White’s 
prompt initiative. But unfortunately a party of Boers 
had on Friday night proceeded further north and 
destroyed the bridge over the Waschbank — equi- 
distant from Glencoe and Elandslaagte. Thus 
the railway communication between Glencoe and 
Ladysmith was entirely suspended: and the weak 
Glencoe force commanded since the 20th by General 
Yule was in a serious plight. Especially was this the 
case, when an attack by the Boer main body was soon 
expected. Hence General Yule had no choice but to fall 
back on Ladysmith. This operation was conducted in a 
masterly manner. Avoiding the direct route, he chose 
a circuitous road passing through Beith and consider- 
ably to the east of the Glencoe-Ladysmith Railway. 
Successful in escaping notice, he encamped on the 24th 
about 16 miles south of Dundee ; he has now reached 
his destination Ladysmith. Sir George White, for his 
part learning that a numerous force of Boers were in a 
Strong position west of the Dundee-Ladysmith road, 
moved out of Ladysmith on the 24th. After advancing 
seven miles, he met a Free State force at Reitfontein 
Farm. Another success was obtained by our arms, but 
our losses unfortunately were heavy. Sir George White’s 
object—the clearing of the road for General Yule—was 
however accomplished. It is much to be regretted— 
although in the circumstances it was inevitable—that the 
wounded had to be left behind at Dundee. Then of course 
there is disappointment that Glencoe-Dundee was aban- 
doned, But that need not necessarily confer a strategic 
advantage on the enemy. The force could at best be 
regarded but as an advanced post to delay and disorga- 
nise the Boer attack. In this object it has been singu- 
larly successful. We must not expect too much. That 
victories have been won is matter ‘for congratulation. 
But with ‘that for the present we must rest content. Sir 
George White’s primary object was to gain time, and 
hold the enemy in check until the arrival of Sir Redvers 
Buller’s army. In any case it was out of the question 
that, with the forces at his disposal, he should disperse 
‘the main Boer force. But now the two forces concen- 
trated at Ladysmith—numbering perhaps 12,000 men— 
should be well able to withstand attack both from the 
north and from the west, or even to defeat forces in 
either quarter in detail. Moreover Sir George White 
— now have the advantage of operating on interior 
ines. 

As regards the western frontier much contradictory 
news has been received. But events there have been 
dwarfed by the battles in Natal. Colonel Baden-Powell 
‘still holds’his own. On the 15th an armoured train, some 
police and two squadrons of the Protectorate regiment 
repulsed a‘hostile force about four miles from Mafeking. 
The occupation of Vryburg by the Boers is a matter of 
small importance. Meanwhile a report comes ‘from Sir 
Godfrey Lagden that though every effort has been 
made to restrain the Basutos from taking an active part 
against the Boers, the task has been rendered harder 
by the depredations of the latter on the border. As 
we go to press news comes from Cape Town of a 
successful sortie from Kimberley on the 24th. It is 
said our force consisted of 500 men, some guns, and an 
armoured train. Our guns, as usual, appear to have 
es a conspicuous part in the affair, and a brilliant 

yonet charge clinched the matter. On this occasion 
our losses were small—3 killed and 21 wounded. On 
the other hand the Boers seem to have suffered more 
heavily and Commandant Botha is reported as among 


those who fell. 


THE LEGAL NEW YEAR. 


From a time whereof‘ fhe memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary” the law has had its own 
calendar, and ‘the first quarter of the legal year has 
coincided with the last quarter of the layman’s. 
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Scoffers might say there is here only another example 
of the perversity of the law which in this case, as in 
so many others, has immemorially been divorced as 
much as possible from common sense. The ‘‘ Reply,” 
to use appropriate phraseology, is that, on the con- 
trary, the law out of regard for the comfort and 
convenience of litigants, and in order to rob lawsuits of 
their terror as far as possible consistent with the 
nature of things, which has always unfortunately 
thwarted the profession’s benevolence, closed the 
Courts in ancient days at the time of harvest for the 
convenience of agriculturists who were then the principal 
litigants. So arose the Long Vacation, and hence the 
reasonableness of the appearance of Michaelmas Term 
and the Michaelmas goose (which some might translate 
litigant) as marking the beginning of the renewed 
activities of the Courts. Influenced by similar public- 
spirited motives a considerable number of members of 
the legal profession of late years have contended that 
the Long Vacation should be shortened or abolished ; 
and it is now believed likely that the ceremony of 
the opening of the Courts, which has been observed 
during this week, will next year be performed some two 
or three weeks earlier. Laymen should not suppose 
the Long Vacation is a holiday in the interests of 
lawyers only. Hardly a month ago numbers of British 
Jurors summoned to serve their country in their local 
courts prayed for relief because their homes had tem- 
porarily been removed to distant sea-side resorts. 

Many other changes besides that of the Long Vaca- 
tion are in near prospect ; but we may hope that what- 
ever may be done by way of alterations in the con- 
stitution.of our Courts, decentralisation will never go to 
the disastrous length of robbing us of the picturesque 
ceremony of opening the Supreme Court which grows 
in popularity every year. It appears almost as if the 
public had never fully realised the effectiveness from 
the show point of view of our judges in their rich and 
brilliant old-world robes until the very bright idea was 
conceived, which has now been acted on for two years, 
of supplementing the secular side of the ceremony by 
the attendance of the Bench and Bar for worship at 
Westminster Abbey. We are not quite sure whether 
our judges enjoy themselves as a spectacle; but it is 
evident that Bench and Bar are appreciated as a 
pageant by an ever-increasing number of the sex 
whose judgment is expert in such matters. Perhaps 
however we may suggest without pretending ourselves 
to ‘‘ expertise” that the substitution of some other form 
of head-covering for Queen’s Counsel would add to the 
zsthetic effect of the procession. In point of antiquity 
we believe it only reaches back to the days of Queen 
Anne and we would it were more synchronous with the 
costume of the judges. The admission of ladies into 
the profession might have some influence in bringing 
about a change ; but, incidentally, we may point out 
that the growing popularity of the ceremony makes 
this less likely to happen. When so many family 
parties gather in the great Hall, each with its barrister 
member in wig and gown, the feminine mind quickly 
grasps the essential fact of the overcrowding of the 
profession; and we like to reflect on the consequent 
softening of feminine asperities in the home circle when 
judgment is,passed upon unfortunates who add little to 
its pecuniary resources and less to its social distinction. 

he new sittings begin hopefully. It is with a sense 
of relief that the Lord Chief Justice and Lord Justice 
Collins are welcomed back from their historical investi- 
ations into the boundaries of Venezuela to perform 
heir humbler duties at home. These ‘have suffered in 
their absence. With an increase of new cases in the 
lists, which represent the lawyers’ share in the continu- 
ing prosperity of the country, and arrearsin the Appeal 
Court, we need our full judicial strength. -Chancer 
arrears we may hope will disappear with the arrival 
the additional Judge in the person of Mr. Justice 
Farwell. This appointment brings up the number of 
Judges of the Supreme Court to twenty-nine and the 
figure is not likely to be increased at all events for the 
present. If the conditions. under which the Judges do 
their work were as business-like as they ought to be there 
would ‘be no reason to regret this. Saving of time is 
very necessary ifthe Judges are to get through their 
work satisfactorily, but it is a curious proposal of the 
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President of the Incorporated Law Society that the 
Judges should have holiday on Saturdays, coupled with 
the proviso that they should’ get to business a little 
earlier on other days. We do not think this is an alter- 
ation in the habits of the Courts which is likely to be 
adopted. The tendency in the legal profession, as in 
other walks of life, has constantly been for many years 
to find comfort in beginning business when the day is 
well warmed. : 

Another proposal to the same end comes from 
the same source. This is to abolish Juries in civil 
cases. It has been a rather fashionable doctrine for 
some time among lawyers that in these cases trials 
would be much better held without than with 
Juries ; and the general movement has been to the growth 
of the non-Jury system. It is likely too that the people 
liable to serve on Juries would welcome the change 
from the point of view that it would at any rate save a 
good amount of their own time. But it appears from 
the lists of the new sittings that those who bring 
actions share the views of the older lawyers who had 
an almost religious reverence for the Constitutional 
twelve men in a box, and Jury actions set down for 
the present sittings are greatly m excess of those to be 
tried by Judges alone. There is not the least likeli- 
hood that while there is so much difficulty in obtaining 
law reform in directions where it is admittedly required 
that this proposal will be put into the form of legisla- 
tion. Not even a Liberal Government is likely to do 
it, which rather affects fancy reforms. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it may include such an item in the Bill 
which we have been told recently it may introduce 
during its next term of office for the payment of all law 
costs by the State. Such a Bill would certainly 
admirably inaugurate the millennium which would with- 
out doubt have then dawned. If increase of the 
business of the Court over which Sir Francis Jeune 
presides were consistent with the idea of the millennium, 
as according to certain social reformers it would be, its 
lists would recover with a bound from the depression 
from which we are glad to note it appears at present to 
be suffering, when the State paid the costs of every 
man’s divorce suit. An interesting question arises in 
this connexion but want of space prevents us entering 
upon it in detail. That is why does the Divorce 
Division not share in the general prosperity of 
the country? We suggest without dogmatising 
that perhaps the Divorce Division is like the 
Bankruptcy branch of the Court, and reverses the 
rule by which, on the whole, general prosperity is best 
for the legal profession. This suggestion has at least 
in its favour what is matter of common knowledge that 

uniary troubles are responsible for much matrimonial 
infelicity. It may be that Sir Francis Jeune and Mr. 
Justice Barnes were working at this problem at the 
opening of the Courts: and if to this be added that 
they might also have been thinking of the bygone 
palmy days when with England in a state of war their 
Courts would have been doing roaring business as Prize 
Courts, it is easy to account for their extreme gravity 
and apparent dejection. 

There is none of this perplexity when we turn 
to the Commercial Court, and there is every reason 
to believe that it is well established wpon a course 
of prosperity which some time ago seemed hardly 
possible when panic seized upon lawyers owing to 
the supposed intention of the commercial community 
to turn its back on the procedure of the Courts, and 
have recourse to arbitration. That danger seems now 
to be over; and we may charitably agree with the 
solicitors who were charged with having spiked the 
guns of the London Chamber of Arbitration, that if 
they have not supported the Chamber it is because 
experience has shown that in the true interests of their 
clients they must now lead them back to the Courts 
which they were once upon the point of deserting for 
ever. There is a quarrel still open on this point ; 
and we will only remark that arbitration is 
good, but it is much better when lawyers can 
point to the Courts and say nowhere can justice 
be cheaper and easier obtained than inthem, where it is 
administered by the finest and best trained minds of the 
community. If we put it in this way, that justice is to 
be obtained there as cheaply and easily as is possible 
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in a world where we nevertheless do not hope for 
absolute perfection, there would be plenty of room for 
objection. To assert that would be to shut our eyes to 
notorious facts which we believe are having due weight 
with those whose duty it is to see that legislation shall 
provide a workable scheme for that general reform of 
the legal system which, in the opinion of the legal 
profession as a body, is necessary as well in its own 
interests as in those of the public. No unreasonable or 
improperly selfish opposition will come from that 
quarter, and we may hope that the new legal year will 
witness a revival of the zeal for law reform which 
carried out the great legal revolution of a quarter of a 


century ago. 


IN NATURE’S WILD GARDEN. 


B Nae wild flowers of summer on first thought may 

seem a scarcely appropriate subject for a season 
when maple leaf and cornel are already aflame in the 
hedge, and when the lovely pink berry or drupe of the 
spindle-wood tree must soon stand out as the sole bit 
of bright colour in all the ‘‘ ruined woodland.” And yet, 
if one considers it, autumn and winter are really good 
times at which to dip into books on natural history. 
When we begin joyfully to remark how long it keeps 
light, and when our desire for spring and summer 
days comes near to being satisfied once more, the time 
is at hand for outdoor delight rather than indoor study. 
There is a great gap, as we admitted, when touching 
on this matter on a previous occasion, between the real 
thing and the thing on the printed page; but still, 
when we cannot get the former, the latter is a pleasant 
substitute. 

Wild flowers are just now coming in for a good 
deal of attention from authors, editors and publishers 
in England. Botanists, as well as people who love 
wild flowers but are not botanists, have been stirred 
by an announcement that a new edition of that noble 
work of Sowerby is to be produced, and we have 
before us at the moment three books of a popular but 
also sound character on British flora.* Anne Pratt! 
the very name may carry not a few of us back to 
the meadows and woods of youth, to the days when 
we loved to press specimens of familiar plants be- 
tween sheets of blotting paper, and sometimes for 
whole half-hours at a stretch were faithful followers of 
Linnzus till some brilliant butterfly or interesting bird 
came across our path and turned us into insect hunters 
or ornithologists! Anne Pratt many of us have known, 
with no doubt breaks in the acquaintance, for a number 
of years, and here she is still herself, only a little revised 
and added to. Mr. Step’s own book is new, and com- 
pared with, say, Sowerby, no doubt quite revolutionary : 
indeed considering the strides which have been made 
in this science, thanks to Darwin and many others, 
it could not be otherwise. This is no review, and 
therefore not the place to dwell on either of these most 
readable books. Only we may —s much, that 
Mr. Step’s volume is misnamed. e **Romance of 
Wild Flowers ” is a pleasant title, but we are not romanc- 
ing in the least when we tell the story, at once so true 
and so marvellous, of how the arum, the cuckoo-pint of 
the children, under false pretences entices certain inno- 
cent flies, which dote on certain fungi food, only to 
shut them all up in a trap and make them fertilise its 
seed eggs above which they crawl perplexed; and of 
how this same arum being, unlike the sundew and its 
kind, not so much cruel as crafty, feeds the prisoners 
while they are in durance vile and even in the end— 
after they are no more good—lets them out. Neither 
are we romancing when we tell how the common furze, 
which makes golden our commons now in autumn, 
jerks its seeds away from itself by bursting open its 
black pods with just the necessary force. These and a 
thousand others are surely not romances so much as 


* «©The Romance of Wild Flowers.” By E. Step. London: 
Warne andCo. 1899. 6s. 

‘« Flowering Plants, Grasses and Ferns of Great Britain.” By Anne 
Pratt. ‘Vol. I. ‘London: Warneand Co. 1899. 12s. 

“Familiar Wild Flowers.” By F. ©. Hulme. Sixth Series. 
London: Cassell. 1899. 35. 6d. 
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sober matter of fact life-histories of the flowers in 
Nature’s wild garden. The romances of the flowers 
surely are those pretty fables of the ancients and those 
ingenious but also too often exploded theories of our 
botanical forefathers, of the Gerardes and the Cul- 
peppers — theories belonging, the strictly scientific 
man will tell us, to the dark age in English botany. 
Our knowledge of flower life has made immense strides 
during the present century, and especially perhaps 
during the latter half of it, so that to this branch at any 
rate the impatient words of the hero of ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall” could not be applied—‘‘ Science moves, but 
slowly, slowly, creeping on from point to point.” Asa 
necessary consequence, the old theories, medicinal and 
otherwise, of the English flora students of the days of 
herbalism have gone down one after another. A new 
and much more wonderful world has opened up to the 
botanists, and it has come to pass that men and women 
may talk and write of the intelligence and the susceptibili- 
ties and appetites and digestion of plants without fear of 
being discredited by any save the very ignorant. It is 
an intensely interesting world, this new one; and botany, 
despite its repellent nomenclature, its rows of Mono- 
cotyledones, Thalamiflore, and the like in that bald 
language of the flower-learned, is bound to be one of 
the closely pursued sciences of the twentieth century. 
Can people dip at all deeply into the real science of 
botany, come to know much about self and cross 
fertilisation and such matters, and yet enjoy flowers 
because of their beauty, because of the delight of find- 
ing them in lovely spots on lovely summer days, because 
perhaps of the quaint stories told about them by kindly 
if mistaken people of old-time, and last but very, very 
far from least because of their dear associations? This 
is a question which one often asks oneself, and in con- 
nexion with other wild objects besides flowers. Must 
the scientific sense blunt the esthetic one, will the 
botanist endure anything about the flowers which is 
not fact capable of scientific demonstration? Often 
without doubt, and even though the botanists may 
themselves demur, this will be the case: pistils 
and stamens, nectaries and receptacles-—these things 
will not always go well with artless talk about sweet 
blooms and bright berries, or even with the simple, 
very English names given by the unlearned to flowers. 
But on the other hand there are many lovers of nature 
and field naturalists whose affection for the flowers and 
plants is so great and fixed that from time to time 
they may safely visit this new wondrous world to 
presently emerge from it as much in love as ever with 
the old: they will still care for the flower because of 
its beauty, because it grows in the best places at 
the best time of year, because of the old legends 


* woven round it, because it vividly recalls to them 


the glad, sorrowful days of childhood or the tender 
passages of true love. Flowers indeed, apart alto- 
gether from the science of botany, are inextricably 
woven about human life. When will the artist be 
tired of painting the children in the meadows with 
their laps full of cowslip or celandine, the ardent 
lover, still gloriously uncertain of his fate, offering his 
lady a rose or bunch of forget-me-nots ? Even in death 
we are not divided from them, as the graves of rich and 
poor alike show. ‘‘ Rose-leaves for a maiden dead,” 
says Shelley: for the sculotured hand of the child, who 
faded as a flower in her unsullied youth, Chantrey well 
thought of snowdrops. 

On the whole then, though great zeal in studying 
botany may occasionally rob some men, possibly even 
some women, of the joy in flowers springing from 
their beauty and associations, there seems no great 
danger of the loss becoming at all general. Let the 
botanist classify and name for his own purposes in 
his own way, but let him be careful not to do any- 
thing to bring into contempt the love of flowers apart 
altogether from science, lest we rightly call him dry-as- 
dust and blind to beauty. Finally, let him help to keep 
up the old names as well asthe new. We must always 
have our Sweet William, Kingcup, Sweet Cicely, loose- 
strife, heartsease, codlins and cream, and fever-few, 
names with stories and meanings whose loss would be a 
loss to the language: their very mention turns our 
thoughts to the gardens and the pasturelands of summer 
gone but coming again. 
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THE LIMITS OF MONEY’S POWER. 


“peat money is power is amongst the oldest of 
proverbs. Indeed many people will say that it 
is not so much a proverb as a platitude ; and they will 
probably add that true as it has been always, it is at the 
present time more notoriously true than ever. And 
yet in spite of this, we find the philosophers of the press 
frequently expressing a sort of bewildered surprise at 
the fact that our arch-millionaires do so little with 
their exceptional resources—so little that is exception- 
ally bad, and so little that is exceptionally good. We 
agree with these critics that such is certainly the case ; 
but we do not agree with them in feeliag any surprise 
at its being so. On the contrary, let anyone look a little 
below the surface, and he will see that the case could 
by no possibility be otherwise. That money is power is 
no doubt true in a sense; but the idea attached to the 
words by nine people out of ten, is, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer would put it, ‘‘an idea that is out of focus.” 
The truth contained in it melts into a number of hazy 
fallacies, and is grotesquely exaggerated, till it loses 
all conformity to fact. To make the proverb accurate 
we should have to limit it thus:—We should have to 
say that money is power up to a point that is soon 
reached ; whilst beyond that point, whether it is power 
or not depends upon circumstances which are quite 
distinct from money. We shall, in fact, come to a 
conclusion which at first sight seems a paradox. We 
shall come to the conclusion that whilst money is power 
when possessed in small or moderate quantities, it 
ceases to be power in proportion as it is possessed in 
exceptional quantities. 

For this there are two reasons, one of which depends 
on the nature of society, the other on the nature of the 
individual. Let us begin with considering the first of 
these. When money is said to be power, what is 
uppermost in the mind of most men is the idea that 
money at all events will enable its possessor in the first 
place to furnish himself with every purchasable grati- 
fication personally, and in the second place to secure for 
himself some commanding position socially. Its power 
however in both these directions is grotesquely over- 
estimated. We will not now enter on the question of 
actual happiness, nor ask how, and how far, money is 
connected with that. We will confine ourselves simply 
to the question of gratification, and consider within 
what limits the possession of money enables a man to 
multiply possessions or conditions of life from which he 
derives any conscious pleasure. It is constantly said 
that the richest of men can eat only one dinner a day ; 
and we may add that no one who is not prepared to 
eat himself into a state of ill-health which would render 
his life, whether he was rich or poor, a misery 
to him, could spend many thousands a year on 
the gratification of his own palate. The limitations 
of the power of money in this direction, are how- 
ever, too obvious—though they are very often for- 
gotten—to require us to do more than mention 
them. There is more need for us, perhaps, to insist on 
the cognate fact, that the richest of men can be only in 
one place ata time. Consequently the hours from the 
possession of which he can derive any pleasure are 
limited by the time which he has at his disposal for 
enjoying them. If a man had three hundred houses, 
scattered over the most beautiful parts of the world, he 
could only live in, and derive pleasure from, a very few ; 
and if he made it his business to inhabit even a third of 
the number for a few days every year, all that could be 
said of him would be that he was almost as homeless as 
a beggar—that he was everywhere an alien at his own 
expense. A large fortune enables a man to havea large 
yacht. He cannot indeed have a large yacht without 
one : and yachting to many people is a source of genuine 
pleasure. But unless a man is yachting for the greater - 
part of the year, his yachting bill will absorb but a frac- 
tion of a really considerable income ; and the longer the 
period during which he enjoys his yacht, the smaller will 
be the other expenses from which any enjoyment can be 
derived by him. He might, of course, whilst he was 
engaged in sailing round the world, or lying in Sydney 
harbour, keep a house in London, and a dozen houses 
in the country, ready for the reception of himselfand an 
army of guests, should he happen at any moment to 
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ring at the front door. But what pleasure would he 
really derive from these—from rooms which he never 
occupied, pictures he never looked at, servants from 
whom he never received a service, or parties of guests 
who never came to visit him? The truth of the matter 
is, so far as personal gratification is concerned, the pos- 
session of wealth, when it passes a certain point, does 
not do anything to increase the number of a man’s 
enjoyments. It merely multiplies the enjoyments from 
which he has to make a selection: and it not infre- 
quently happens that the process of selection bewilders 
him so much that he has no time left to enjoy. The 
enjoyments, in fact, which money is able to purchase, 
are limited, and limited most strictly, not only by the 
money with which they are to be purchased but also by 
his capacity for enjoying them. 

It may be said however that this argument applies 
only to enjoyment of a directly physical kind ; that no 
such limit is imposed by the nature of things in the 
enjoyments that have their root in the mind—the enjoy- 
ment, for example, of ostentation ; and when people 
wonder at the relative moderation of arch-millionaires, 
they are probably wondering rather at their not being 
more ostentatious than at their not being more intem- 
perate. But here there is a limit also—a limit imposed 
on them by society, which is as strict as that imposed 
on them by their own capacities. The sole object of 
ostentation is the securing the admiration or respect 
of that section of society in which a man moves or 
wishes to move. But when ostentation passes beyond 
a certain point, the man who is guilty of it becomes not 
admired but ridiculous. A man to-day, we will say, 
has six powdered footmen and fifty thousand a year. 
No one would think any the better of his establishment, 
if next year his income should be five hundred thousand 
and he should consequently increase the number of his 
powdered footmen to sixty. Instead of courting him 
as a great man, the world would avoid him as a lunatic, 
or laugh at him as though he were a clown in a circus. 
The only form of magnificence on which a private 
individual can, without becoming ridiculous, spend 
seemingly unlimited sums is the collection of works of 
art; but the reason of this is that the money value of 
works of art depends on the competition to possess 
them amongst the arch-millionaires themselves, who 
thus raise the prices which they have themselves to 
pay and are consequently by their own action constantly 
decreasing the purchasing power of their own money.” 

The power of money, therefore, as a minister to 
personal pleasure, ostentation, or mere social success, 
though undoubtedly great, has limits far narrower than 
is generally supposed. We have still however to con- 
sider another aspect of the question, which is still more 
important and still more deserving of attention. 
When people say that money is power, they generally 
mean that it enables its possessor not only to provide 
himself with pleasures and secure for himself social 
success, but that it enables him also to command man- 
kind generally—to make himself felt, either for good or 
ill, as a great influence in the world of philanthropy or 
politics; and much of the surprise excited by the 
career of the exceptionally wealthy is due to the fact 
that they exert this kind of power so little—that 
they do so little good with it, and also so little harm. 
The explanation of this fact is, however, very simple. 
Money regarded as a means of achieving great public 
objects is no more in itself the actual power of achieving 
them than a great organ is itself the power to pro- 
duce a magnificent piece of music. The musical 
results which come from the great organ depend on the 
man who plays on it, and the man who composes what 
is played. If the average man was to sit down at the 
key-board, he would know no more what to do with 
the stops than he would know what to do with an army 
of a hundred thousand soldiers, or with a team of forty 
horses, were he asked to drive them down the Strand. 
Not one man in ten, from the finest organ in the world, 
would be able to elicit anything but a chaos of, hideous 
discords. Not one man in a hundred could make any 
adequate use of the capacities of the great instrument. 
And with great wealth, as a means of achieving public 
objects, the case is just the same. It requires as much 
talent or genius to achieve great things with it, whether 
for good of evil, as is required to produce magnificent 
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music from a great organ or to modify the course of 
history by means of a great army. How constantly 
people say, ‘‘If I only had the money of such and 
such a man, what would I not do with it for the good 
of others!” And others say, or think, “If all this 
money were mine, what a power I might make myself 
in the State! In how many advantageous ways I 
might influence the course of politics!” Such persons 
when they use language like this forget how various 
and conflicting are the schemes of rival philanthropists 
and politicians—what gifts are required to think out 
any scheme definitely—what further talents are wanted, 
even when funds are forthcoming to give practical effect 
to it. They forget that before great wealth is power in 
the hands of the man possessing it, this man must 
possess another power which his critics as a body 
lack—the power of deciding sharply which, out of a 
thousand alternative schemes, are useful; and that if 
his capacity for carrying these out is to bear any pro- 
portion to his exceptional wealth, his imagination, his 
energy, his knowledge of men, his strength of will, 
must be proportionate to his wealth also. The very 
rich men of the present century have on the whole been 
abundantly generous in their support of philanthropic 
work; but this generosity has been a deputing of the 
power of money rather than an exercise of it. The com- 
munity has probably better cause to congratulate itself 
that such has been the case than it would have had if 
very rich men, as a rule, had thought it incumbent on 
them to be the architects of their own benevolence. It 
may at all events congratulate itself on the existence of 
those unseen limitations which, if they hinder great 
wealth from being an exceptional power for good, 
hinder it also from being an exceptional power for evil. 


DAIRY FARMING. 


“Tae Dairy Show which occupied the Agricultural 
Hall last week was beyond question one of the 
best yet held; and year by year the scope of the exhi- 
bition expands, until at present a very wide meaning 
is given to the phrase Dairy Farming. The Show in 
itself, besides being of great interest to agriculturists, 
concerns in no small degree the consumers of that long 
list of food stuffs which is summed up under the title 
Dairy Produce. It has long been admitted that mixed 
farming is the most remunerative for the agriculturist, 
who, if his eggs are nearly all in one basket, may suffer 
severely in a bad season for that branch which he most 
largely affects ; whereas if he does not confine himself 
to one line, loss on one side may be redeemed by suc- 
cess in another. So far as cattle are concerned, the 
dairy cow, and, to a great extent, the bull stand 
on altogether a different footing from the ordinary 
cattle- show beast. There are many shorthorns 
and specimens of other breeds which though of 
beautiful outline, and showing many points which 
would commend themselves to the butcher, are but 
indifferent milkers, and a poor milker is of no possible 
use to the dairy farmer. The milk-giving qualities of 
a cow run very much in families, and unless animals 
of the right strain come into the hands of a dairy 
farmer he suffers ; but until lately when attention has 
been carefully directed to this point no one thought 
very much about it, a well-bred shorthorn, for 
example, being thought as good as any other, until 
by repeated experiments it was proved that such was 
not the case. The Channel Islands cattle are, by those 
who have never tried dairy farming, commonly con- 
sidered as the dairy cow par excellence ; but practical 
experience has shown that neither the Guernsey nor the 
Jersey is a ‘‘poor man’s cow.” For people who em- 
bark in dairy farming as a hobby both varieties are 
suitable. They are excellent butter-milkers ; but being 
delicate are not quite the kind of cattle a small farmer 
should buy, and, as a matter of fact, few tenant farmers 
do own them, they very rightly preferring something 
of the shorthorn type, that is to say a shorthorn cross ; 
and, after all, it is upon the judicious selection 
of cattle that the dairy farmer to a great extent 
depends for his success. The milking tests instituted 
at the Dairy Show have achieved much good in this 
direction. There is as usual judging by “inspection” 
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that is to say for points; but the importance attached 
by the British Dairy Farmers’ Association to the milking 
trials may be judged from the fact that the prizes for the 
latter were about a hundred per cent. in excess of those 
awarded by inspection. The good offices of the chemist 
enter largely into these milking trials, the results being 
arrived at only after a somewhat lengthy process of 
calculation; but the trouble taken to ascertain the 
merits of the cows only serves to show the importance 
attaching to the tests. On comparing the prize lists 
of last week’s show one discovers that the animals 
gaining distinction in the milking trials were frequently 
unnoticed by the inspection judges, the only cow which 
took first prize in both contests being a cross-bred, 
Mr. G. Long’s Nancy, who won last year, and is by a 
Guernsey sire out of a shorthorn cow. The butter-test 
is a test at the churn, and this Nancy yielded quite 
six gallons and a half per day. These are the points 
which are of obvious moment to the dairy farmer, 
who sells his milk and butter to the dealers at 
a price which leaves him the tiniest margin of profit 
when all expenses are paid, in fact there are some years 
in which, were it not for the calf, there would be no 
profit at all on the year’s milking of the cow. 

The cattle, however, except in connexion with cheese, 
form but one section of the show. What is compre- 
hensively known as dairy farming can only be carried 
on at a profit, if at all, by a sort of general mixture, 
and poultry, pigs and bees can be remuneratively kept 
only when they are ancillary to farming in general, for 
none of these side industries, to borrow a phrase from 
the showman’s vocabulary, are likely to succeed when 
money is expended on the rent of land and special attend- 
ance. Now it so happened that while the Dairy Show was 
in progress at Islington the Cheshire Dairy Farmers’ 
Association were holding their show at Chester, and 
the exhibition of cheese was perhaps the best ever seen, 
while at Islington the cheese was also of high quality. 
This with the excellence of the butter, the honey, and 
the poultry is sufficient proof that dairy farmers now 
accept as truth the theory that it is to their interest to 
cultivate the best produce, and to do this they must keep 
the best of cattle, for foreign competition is so strong 
that inferior qualities are not regarded with favour. 
This, at least, is the theory; but how does it work 
out in practice? The provision market is so over- 
cun with cheap articles that the price of the best 
has to come down ; while there are comparatively few 
housekeepers who are willing to pay the price asked 
for the very best articles, though no doubt there is a 
market for them somewhere, since in Chester itself it is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain even a pound of a cheese 
which has taken first, second, or third prize at a show. 
An enormous number of persons are content with the 
Canadian and American cheese which can be sold 
at a rate far cheaper than seventy to ninety shillings 
a hundredweight, while much excellent cheese sells 
for a good deal under those amounts. If we turn 
to butter it is difficult to see where the profit comes 
from at a time of year when the best butter is sold, 
as it often is, for a shilling a pound, a price which 
suffices no more than to enable the farmer to pay his 
expenses, for if there be any profit at a shilling it is 
infinitesimal; and it must not be forgotten that the 
dairy farmer’s plant is now very costly compared with 
what it was half a century ago. His milk coolers ; his 
separators, if he use them ; his churns and all the other 
apparatus one sees at the different shows run him into 
a good deal of money, interest on which must be forth- 
coming before he can reckon up whatever profit he may 
make. 

The factory system in vogue at some of the dairy 
centres abroad has from some points of view much to 
recommend it, as it takes some trouble and expense 
off the farmer’s hands; for it is far less risky to 
send all the milk to the nearest factory, though 
the price be rather lower, than to sell to individuals, 
the money being safe and promptly paid. Individual 
excellence is of course lost, all the milk being mixed 
together. One result, however, is that there is a 
uniform quality in the milk sent out, but there is also 
the risk that if by any chance a consignment of con- 
taminated milk should escape the vigilance of the 
factory officials its evil effects reach far wider than if it 
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were consumed within a smaller area. They who are 
entrusted with the duty of inspecting the milk sent in 
to factories are most careful in their tests ; but mistakes 
will happen occasionally in spite of all safeguards. In 
England there are not as yet very many factories; but 
in Ireland they are exceedingly numerous and have 
proved a decided boon to the small farmers, and in the 
Dairy Show catalogue these establishments figured in 
strength. The demand for ham and bacon is so great that 
the market could never be supplied by the farmer curing 
his hams at home, as the custom once was, so here 
again the middleman steps in and supplies a want, 
though the professional curer cannot send out anything 
equal to a fine home-cured ham. The largeness of his 
purchases, however, causes farmers to keep more pigs 
than they would otherwise do, and in Ireland now, as 
formerly, an enormous number are bred. If the 
flavour of ham and bacon cured quickly in huge 
quantities cannot compare with that which was home 
cured the price has at any rate come down, and 
to-day decent food can be bought for little money ; but 
in the case of poultry he who wants a really fine 
table bird must pay a large price for it, for the 
two-and-ninepenny specimen of the shop-board is not 
identical with the poultry show bird. In Ireland 
the institution of factories has changed the farmer 
from a dairyman to a producer of the raw material, and 
in the event of factories springing up to a greater ex- 
tent in England the same will come to pass. It may, 
however, be noticed that though many attempts have 
been made to extend their number, they have not in- 
creased as it was expected they would, as some experts 
have declared that in this country it would not be pos- 
sible to pay rent and taxes and pay a heavy labour bill 
with satisfactory results out of the profits. 


THE PAINS OF RHYME. 


tigre thought that the reception originally 
accorded to ‘‘ Paradise Lost” was not altogether 
inadequate, considering that it was written in a ‘‘ style 
of versification new to all and disgusting to many,” 
—in the blank verse, namely, which, as he elsewhere 
said ‘‘ seems to be verse only to the eye.” The present 
position of unrhymed decasyllabics is, of course, 
absolutely secure ; the only pity of it being, that so few 
can write them as they should be written. As regards 
other rhymeless poetry it is unlikely that Johnson 
would have become a convert if he had lived to read 
the ‘‘Curse of Kehama” or ‘‘Queen Mab.” His 
opinion of Collins’ ‘‘Ode to Evening” is not, to our 
recollection, on record, but the poem has probably 
jarred on the majority of youthful ears, or left them, at 
best, unsatisfied. On the whole, in spite of various 
admirable attempts—and the name of W. E. Henley 
may perhaps occur to some in this connexion-—the 
rhymeless lyric would not seem to have advanced one 
single step in popularity since the days of Johnson. 

The fact is in a way deplorable. Not that the delight 
in rhyme is itself in any way open to challenge or criti- 
cism. No competent reader but loves it, whether it 
rollicks in burlesque— 


‘€On Friday died he and that tidy lady by his side ”— 


or lingers on the ear as in George Macdonald’s melodi- 
ous quatrain— 
‘* Many a wrong with its curing song, 
Many a road and many an inn, 
Room to roam, but only one home 
For all the world to win.” 


Nevertheless it is sad to observe how rhymed poetry 
continues to groan under a disadvantage of long stand- 
ing, it is true, and long endured, but which every new 
poem emphasises and aggravates. Just as Mill fore- 
boded the exhaustion of musical combinations, so in 
poetry it has really come to pass that self-respecting 
rhymers can hardly venture to give the emphasis of 
assonance to the very words which would naturally 
demand it most. Life Death and the World, Joy and 
Sorrow, the Moon and the Stars, together with many 
others, fall under this most inconvenient ban. To 
‘*bid sorrow borrow from blithe to-morrow” we are 
nowadays entirely ashamed, and few would now dispute 
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that the terribly flat penultimate line of Blanco White’s 
sonnet— 
‘* Why do we then shun death with anxious strife” — 


is alone enough to nullify Coleridge’s claim for it that 
it was the finest in the language. As for moon and 
stars—which, pace George Eliot, are intrinsically more 
beautiful words than ‘“‘chips” or ‘‘ sawdust” — the 
stars immediately suggest to us harbour and other 
bars, and the moon reminds us of the parodist of 
the “June” and ‘‘River” school of drawing-room 
balladists :-— 
** When ‘ loon’s’ been used, and ‘ shoon,’ 
and ‘spoon,’ 
And ‘ stiver’ sounded ‘ stiver,’ 
Think of a bard reduced to ‘coon’ 
And left alone with ‘ liver.’” 


Mr. Gilbert, it is true, made quite a new man of the 
loon in this aspect, when—in ‘‘Sing me your 
song, O ’—he applied to him the epithet ‘‘ love-lorn,” 
but these felitities can only be created once. Mr. 
Kipling with his ‘‘ flung festoon” of monkeys ‘‘ half- 
way up to the jealous moon” also made a great hit, 
and this hit also can never be repeated. Fielding’s line— 


‘** A cat in boots did dance a rigadoon ”— 


occurs in blank verse, but, if it had been otherwise, 
he would certainly, and probably justly, have been 
accused of writing it for therhyme. Perhaps the oddest 
thing in this connexion was done by Hood when, for the 
purpose of this same assonance, he called a tree with 
snaky roots a ‘‘ Forest Laocoon.” 

These lunar difficulties have been always and 
obviously to the fore—but the same objection could as 
easily be sustained against any of the words given 
above. Itis, forinstance very difficult for a ‘‘ pius vates 
et Phaebo digna locuturus ” to rhyme death and breath 
without a sense of guilt, and ‘‘ my son’s wife Elizabeth,” 
even if that happens to be her name, is as impossible a 
personage to him as Betty Foy or ‘‘ dear brother Tim.” 
He is, therefore, for practical purposes, “left alone 
with ‘ saith’”—for the other verbs in -eth sound some- 
what affected except in a neo-medizvalist mouth. 

That poets would like, if it were possible, to rhyme 
with the words of which we speak, is shown by the 
example of such essential artists as Tennyson, who was 
continually attempting it with varied success. As 
regards moon ”— 

‘* My breath to heaven like vapour goes, 
May my soul follow soon ”— 
has the true air of neatness and inevitability—but he 
could not always do as much with ‘‘stars” and 
‘‘world.” His ‘‘furled battle-flags” are perhaps his 
best rhyme to the latter ; but what poet can now bring 
himself to furl even his umbrella with this used-up 
rhyme in view? The result of all this is, not only that 
the poet is hampered and trammelled but that half the 
reader’s pleasure is spoilt. He becomesa sort of com- 
position master, looking out foran ‘‘atque” oran ‘‘usque” 
in a schoolboy exercise. It is easy to say that a reader 
who, when his eye is caught by the word “stars” at 
the end of a sonnet, cannot forbear looking at once to 
see how the author has circumvented the rhyme, is a 
reader unduly sophisticated. All it really means is that 
he has himself gone through the mill of verse-making. 
If he knew nothing of how poetry is made, he could 
assuredly be no judge of its beauty or success. It is 
the same with painting—but with what a difference ! 
The modest dauber may look upon the works of men 
who repeatedly and triumphantly surmount the difficul- 
ties of their art. The man has yet to be born who can 
make repeated and triumphant rhymes to ‘“ moon.” 
In contemplating the miserable paucity and banality of 
rhymes, we English are condemned to sorrow as they 
who have no hope. The days of mere alliteration when 
Piers Plowman ‘‘ shook him into shrouds as he a shep 
were ” are evidently past recall; and the future of the 
rhymeless lyric seems dark. It would appear that the 
rhymers of the future will do well to eschew more and 
more the tell-tale rhymes of which we have been speak- 
ing. They must console themselves with the knowledge 
that poetry of the most magical charm—such lines as 
‘* And Beauty born of murmuring sound 
~Shall pass into her face ”— 
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can be made out of words to which the assonances are 
fairly plentiful. No reader will trouble himself to notice 
what particular rhyme a poet has selected for ‘‘ sound ” 
and this cause of disenchantment is to that extent 
removed. All the same, the rhymers are much to be 
pitied. The poet of ‘‘ Molly Trefusis” carolled in a 
most airy and apparently artless way about the Pains 
of Prose. Nobody can ever have known better than 
himself the reality of what we have here described as 
the Pains of Rhayme—nor, for the matter of that, defied 
them with a better grace. 


CONCERTS AGAIN. 


HOUGH one may be a little uncertain as to the 
exact difference between French and English time, 
one feels fairly sure that it amounts to something less 
than eight years. So when I entered Queen’s Hall the 
other night, immediately after crossing the Channel, it 
was rather puzzling for a moment to find stuck about 
the walls Richter programmes almost identical with the 
programmes of eight years ago. Some differences of 
detail helped to dispel the illusion that I had stepped 
into ‘‘the dark backward and abysm of time ;” but 
these differences were not great. At Monday’s concert, 
the first of the series, it is true we had a repetition of Mr. 
Elgar’s orchestral variations, and Mr. Dohnanyi played 
a shockingly bad piano-concerto of his own making ; 
but look at this programme :— 
Beethoven Overture, ‘‘ Egmont.” 


Wagner Pogner’s Address, from Act I. of the 
Mastersingers.” 
Elizabeth’s Greeting, ‘‘ Tannhauser.” 
Sach’s Monologue ‘‘ Wahn! Wahn!” 
from Act III. of the ‘‘ Mastersingers.” 
” Duet from ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman.” 
Brahms Symphony, No. 1. 
Or look at this :— 
Wagner Overture, ‘‘ Tannhauser.” 


Prelude and Finale, ‘‘ Tristan.” 

Overture, ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman.” 

Introduction to Act III. of ‘* The Master- 
singers.” 

- Good-Friday music from ‘‘ Parsifal.” 

Beethoven ‘‘ Eroica” symphony. 

I have laid them out in this way to enable the reader 
to ask himself whether they have not the familiar faces 
of old friends. Now old friends are doubtless very 
good things, but they bore one when they are the kind 
of old friends who tell the same stories every time you 
meet them. Richter’s programmes are old friends of 

recisely this description. I am tired to death of the 
inevitable Richter programme. For twenty years he 
has come here with clockwork regularity, either for one 
long series of concerts or for two short ones, and every 
year he has managed to play through just the same 
programme. One grows to hate every part of it. The 
‘* Tristan ” prelude, the ‘‘ Mastersingers” overture, 
the “‘ Eroica” symphony —here are some of the finest 
pieces of music in the world, but Richter has played 
them until one wishes all the scores and all the parts at 
the bottom of the Red Sea. I don’t clamour for 
novelties, especially at a Richter concert, for Richter 
has a perfect genius for discovering stupid novelties ; 
but I wish, before Richter dies or I do, to hear him 
play a few other pieces and cease to make me think 
of a schoolgirl with her repertory of three Songs 
without Words, a Chopin nocturne and a Mozart 
sonatina. The worst of it is that the Richter pro- 
gramme coincides to a large extent with Mr. Wood’s 
programme and Mottl’s. Of course Richter played it 
first ; but there is no copyright in these things ; and 
no one can prevent Wood and Mottl playing it. The 
consequence is that we hear the pieces that compose 
it quite often enough before Richter arrives; and 
when one goes into S. James’s or Queen’s Hall and 
hears the band strike up the ‘‘ Mastersingers ” overture 
one groans in sheer weariness and dread of the boredom 
to come. No one can read the same book, or stare at 
the same picture on the wall, for ever and ever ; and 
no one tries to do it. Only in music are these things 
done, and only in England. 

After so long and healthy an abstention from concert- 


” 
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going it seems my highest and most immediate duty to 
do something in the way of criticism on Monday even- 
ing’s function. But there is very little to be said. Mr. 
Elgar’s Variations have been discussed once in this 
place, and though they have interest and show distinct 
talent, they are not of the greatest order of music which 
is eternally revealing new qualities to him who listens. 
After the ‘‘ Mastersingers” overture the best thing in the 
programme was the Tschaikowsky symphony—naturally 
the Pathetic. Richter played it as a thing of which he 
was tired. Nota point came off as all the points used 
to come off when he first played it. It is true that he 
got a charming freedom and irresponsibility into the 
second movement by not conducting at all but leaving 
everything to the band ; yet even that seemed lacking 
in the freshness of the old days. The march was 
merely noisy and dull, and there was no emotion in the 
last movement. As for Mr. Dohnanyi and his concerto, 
it is simply an exasperation to speak of them. That 
Mr. Dohnanyi is a young man of some talent I should 
be the last to deny, but I do most emphatically deny 
that it is the sort of talent on which we can be expected 
to waste our time at a Richter concert. This concerto 
is certainly an addition to the world’s great mass of 
downright bad music. It showed industry, and nothing 
save industry. There was not a beautiful theme 
in it—there was not even an ugly theme. It 
was a collection of scraps of the deadliest com- 
monplace. It really lies outside criticism altogether. 
Criticism deals with art, and to art this concerto 
has no relation. I do not wonder at Mr. Dohnanyi 
playing it; but two or three years ago I should have 
wondered at Richter allowing him to play it. Now, 
however, all that is changed. A long and successful 
career has apparently led Richter to believe that the 
= will stand anything. It is to be hoped that before 

e ceases to come to England he will repent, and by 
some of his finest playing of the finest music leave with 
us the memory of a great conductor. If he were not to 
come back again after this autumn’s concerts, we should 
remember only a stout old gentleman who was too 
lazy, too willing to go easily through life, to take the 
trouble to select a new programme, or to keep bad 
music out of his programme, or, sometimes, to play 
with the necessary fire and interest the good music in 
his programme. 

The concert at the Curtius Concert Club in the 
Prince’s Galleries on Wednesday evening was a much 
more cheerful affair. In fact, Mr. Schulz-Curtius has 
the trick of making even his worst concerts cheerful. 
This Concert Club is certainly one of his brightest 
ideas. Instead of walking into a concert-hall, and 
seeing crowds of people set in rows and looking as 
solemn as if they were being tried for their lives— 
which, in a sense, they sometimes are—one goes into a 

icture-gallery and sees a collection of people lolling 
uxuriously on settees and chairs what time the strains 
of music, good, bad or utterly indifferent, creep in their 
ears. The pictures are just bad enough, seen from a 
distance, to help one to appreciate the music the more 
when it is good. On Wednesday night some of them 
seemed to me so very bad that I thought I must have 
got into the Royal Academy. But some of the music 
was divine. Madame Blanche Marchesi is no special 
favourite of mine. Her singing is cold as an ice- 
berg: even the fact that her mother is the most 
famous singing-teacher in Europe cannot close 
my ears to that fact; and I never hear in 
her singing a tone, a touch of colour, a_hesita- 
tion or a momentary hurrying which sounds like the 
immediate result of sincere feeling : everything seems 
coldly calculated, not what Madame Blanche really 
feels but what she thinks she should feel. Neverthe- 
less, she has her virtues. Technically—in the ordinary 
sense of this word—she is a consummate artist. It is 
her misfortune that she is utterly unemotional and not 
by temperament a musician ; and within her limits she 
does her work superbly. Her singing of Garat’s ‘‘ Dans 
le printemps de mes années ” was quite beautiful ; and 
if some of the songs afterwards were not so moving, 
the songs rather than the singing must be blamed. 
Mr. Dolmetsch accompanied perfectly on the harpsi- 
chord. The next of this club’s concerts will take 
place on 1 November, and is worth while attending, 
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which is more than can be said about most concerts 
nowadays. 

The Philharmonic Society has chosen Mr. Cowen as 
its conductor. Mr. Cowen, it may be remembered, 
resigned some years ago, after making a public protest 
because the directors would not give him sufficient time 
for rehearsal. Whether his return to office means that 
the Philharmonic is at last going to give a concert 
which is not a disgrace to the nation, or that Mr. 
Cowen is prepared again to direct concerts which are a 
disgrace to the nation, remains to be seen. Some of 
my colleagues are saying ‘‘now that the Philharmonic 
has at last a good conductor” great things may be 
expected. I am doubtful. Mr. Cowen is no bettera 
conductor than Sir Alexander Mackenzie and not so 
good a musician, and we cannot assume, merely because 
he has replaced Sir Alexander, that great things will 
happen immediately. If he should prove a stronger 
man than Mackenzie, and get his own way with regard 
to rehearsals, the Philharmonic may improve. But 
after all, what does it matter whether it improves or 
not? At best, the Philharmonic is superfluous nowa- 
days; there is not a genuine musician in Europe or 
America who does not laugh at it. The most generous 
course would have been to let it die a painless ox 


ARTS AND CRAFTS.—III. 


1* the two preceding articles I have ventured to 

express certain misgivings that a review of the 
production of our decorators inspires, first as to the 
commercial chances for craftsmen who are not architects 
but who have middle-class standards of living, second 
as to the sufficiency of the stock of ideas that is 
commonly drawn upon by way of giving interest, 
significance, fashion of the spirit to ornament, and the 
capacity to carry out even these ideas in plastic forms 
more taxing than flat patterning. Such a challenge is 
perhaps more wholesome than flattering echoes of the 
programme when a movement has become middle- 
aged and respectable, though the challenge must be 
open, on reflection, to all manner of qualification. I 
pursue then this devil’s advocate line, rating myself 
among the sinners with all who have touched design 
under these influences or admired at first too un- 
reservedly, and propound now a third consideration. 

The originators of the movement valued their work 
rightly for the intensity with which the interest, the 
poe tic suggestion of its ornament was conceived. That 
kind of interest varies from age to age not only in 
kind but in importance down to the point at which the 
detail of ornament furnishes no poetic image at all, but 
the mind is affected directly by those emotions which 
the distribution of forms in space like that of sounds in 
music can generate. In the modern movement the 
fashion of the imagery has been notably dear and 
significant to its makers, but such fashion passes, and 
the lasting value of decoration depends on whether 
these motives, these lures and baits dropped into the 
sea of invention have brought up the big fish, who is 
that fundamental power in the shaping of space. What 
will be the rank of the sheer designer’s part in the 
movement if its poetry should turn cold ? 

This inquiry, like every one that uses a distinction in 
words sharper than the things, opens limitless discus- 
sion ; it is a question worth asking, but incapable of a 
certain answer, but at two points misgiving may well 
arise. The first is when we raise a question about the 
quantity and distribution of pattern, how far the thing, 
carpet-thing, cup-thing, page-thing, should be delivered 
over to pattern. The second is the point where there 
is a conflict between the forms proper to the thing itself 
and those of fancies brought in as ornament. It is my 
own view that in both matters the decorators often 
upset the right balance. 

The designer’s activity of William Morris, which has 
stamped so much of the work, lay almost entirely in the 
multiplication of repeating pattern. Happily for his 
own peace of mind he seems to have been troubled by 
no previous or after questions. For hima space was so 
much space to pattern. When the patterns came''up 
against the bounds of the space, they were cut off 
abruptly, having no end or beginning. The root in 
Morris’s mind, I take it, on which this view of the 
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responsibilities of design was based, was a taste for 
looking at something like a wood or underwood, a rich 
tangle of forms, with the idea behind of hiding 
creatures, or the passage of hunters and errant 
figures of romance. His idea of beauty for the 
eye was to create on all surfaces this illusion of 
mysterious entanglement. But the architectural side 
of his mind was at least strong enough to insist ona 
vigorous planning, a symmetrical repetition of pattern, 
so that when his motives were developed on a large 
surface they inevitably let out their secret at once, 
turning into strongly marked lines, vertical horizontal 
or diagonal. To regain the lost alloverishness he pro- 
ceeded to fill up what remained of the ground space with 
smaller entanglements, as in the old experiment where 
the bottle full of marbles is filled up again with bullets 
and yet again withsand. The result is acompromise in 
which the original design is obscured by the little pattern 
which is no more to be examined than so much packing, 
and the eye is put off a little longer, but perhaps in the 
end more teased by the rather accidental regularities 
that the plan reveals. I think the final attitude of the 
mind before these patterns is to prefer the franker 
diapers of the old textiles not only for their clearer and 
finer forms, but as a method of distributing colour. Of 
the followers of William Morris in wall-patterning who 
exhibit at the New Gallery Mr. Voysey is the most 
gifted. He has not Morris’s range incolour: outside 
of a few variations in green his stuffs have rather 
sickly colours, but in beauty of drawing and designing 
the unit of his patterns he excels his master. An 
example is the bird and leaf pattern hung behind the 
‘*Kelmscott” cabinet. But this unit, closely repeated 
to infinity becomes an oppression to the spirit. I 
suspect Mr. Voysey of yielding to the fashion in these 
designs, because in his furniture he shows a taste for 
bareness with precious detail very sparingly applied. 
Thus in the cabinet referred to, beyond the nicely con- 
sidered proportions and mouldings there is no ornament 
but the metal hinges and label. The latter is not per- 
fectly managed, but the little bird in pierced work on 
the former is charming. The eye seeks it out in relief 
of the general simplicity. A little figure sculptured 
by Mr. Pegram after a drawing by Mr. Voysey has 
the same simplicity and justness of quantity. In 
his architectural work Mr. Voysey has sometimes used 
a simplicity too much afichée. To run down the 
eaves of cottages in immense buttresses (see photo- 
graph in the balcony) is a preposterous extrava- 
gance with an air of demureness. For such affecta- 
tions Mr. Voysey has paid the price of outrageous 
parody, but at the New Gallery the dose of architecture 
that corrects his invention puts him in the front rank of 
the all-round designers. Mr. H. Wilson and Mr. 
Lethaby are the only two of equal originality, and Mr. 
Lethaby, except for an interesting photograph of a 
house, is not to the front this year. 

If ornament repeated indefinitely and brought up 
short only by the boundaries of the available surface is 
not a very highly organised kind of decoration, it is less 
dangerous than ornament that swallows up the forms of 
the thing decorated and substitutes its own. Mr. Nelson 
Dawson has shown ability in various branches of art, 
but in the grate and fender he exhibits this year he gives 
an example of what happens when the motive of 
decoration is allowed to encroach on the rights of the 
thing decorated. The two are well illustrated in this 
month’s Studzo, and we are told how Mr. Dawson was 
struck with the beauty of the Osmunda Regalis and 
interested in its legend and proceeded to work both 
into his design. The attempt was praiseworthy and 
some details are vigorously designed and executed. 
But Mr. Dawson has replaced the feet of the fender by 
the feet of the fern. Now the foot of a fender belongs 
to its body in its degree as does a man’s; in making a 
fender the logic of its body and limbs should be hand- 
somely secured before their dressing begins. But Mr. 
Dawson full of his fancy substitutes the fern’s feet, 
an outrage doubly, because they are ugly fibres that 
the fern conceals in the ground, and they are clearly not 
made to support a fender. The body is an afterthought 
of meagre and clumsy forms thrown in to connect the 
groups of fern. Fenders must be learned like other 
subjects; they are creatures that have been getting 
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their form together for ages, rejecting one feature and 
taking on another, and in this late age they have a 
right to the treatment of elderly beings with habits 
fixed for good reasons. A fern may be slipped into 
their buttonhole with all gentleness and respect, but 
that they should be sent adrift in the woods to pick up 
vegetable feet is not to be thought of. All these furni- 
ture-things have developed dainty features called mould- 
ings, as dear to them as our features to us. We should 
not like to have a bunch of ferns, however graceful, 
substituted for our nose. 

Per contra, in Mr. Powell’s case of glass there are 
examples of wineglasses (Nos. 15, 16, 17, 18, 32) and 
a decanter (No. 42) which are exquisitely right in their 
own form and depend on that only for their beauty ; 
some others in which eccentricity of form or orna- 
ment is attempted are at once degraded. So super- 
fluous and so difficult is decoration ; in thousands of 
years a few shapes of leaf and flower have won admis- 
sion and these in their attachment and scale and dis- 
tribution must be added at the cost of countless days 
and sleepless nights : so jealous is the Thing. 

D. S. M. 


FINANCE. 


A Stnoves the pace of the upward movement 

slackened towards the middle of the week and on 
Thursday the rise even gave place to a slight reaction 
the tone of the Stock Markets remains notably firm, in 
spite of the lack of favourable further news from the 
seat of war. It is not surprising, in view of the very 
great advance which has taken place in the prices of 
South African shares as aresult of the two victories 
announced last week from Natal, that there has been a 
certain amount of profit taking, but the effect of this as 
well as of the far from unimportant selling from Paris 
and Berlin during the week has hitherto been slight, 
and there is such a strong undercurrent due to the 
steady flow of small investment buying that nothing 
but a severe check to our forces in South Africa is likely 
to cause any great fall, all shares that are offered for sale 
being speedily absorbed. In other departments besides 
the Kaffir market a distinctly more favourable tendency 
is also noticeable, due in part to the anticipation 
that the war is not likely to last as long as 
was expected at the outset but also largely to 
the improved outlook in the money market. The 
latter has not suffered anything like the disturbance 
which at one time seemed probable from the necessity 
the Government was under to raise at once a large sum 
of money for the prosecution of the war and from the 
sudden cessation of the regular supplies of gold from 
the Cape. Home Rails have benefited mainly from the 
improved monetary outlook, but this has also steadied 
the position in New York which has no longer to fear 
any heavy gold withdrawals, so that the promised rise 
in American Rails should not be long delayed. One of 
the features of the week has been the rise in Transvaal 
Five per Cents which at the last settlement made up at 
99 but on Wednesday were carried over at 1015 and on 
Thursday had a further rise to 103. The settlement 
which has been in progress during the week has of 
course to some extent interfered with business and has 
so far been useful in that it has allowed calmer reflection 
to ensue on the somewhat wild hopes that were indulged 
in after the first reception of the news of the British 
victories last week. After all it is as well to remember 
that we are not yet quite out of the wood and shall not 
be until the reinforcements now on their way arrive on 
the field of action. 


The Bank Return on Thursday showed that during 
the preceding week the directors had been doing their 
best to obtain more effective control of the market, but 
the increasing ease in Lombard Street has nevertheless 
brought the discount rate well below the Bank's 
minimum, three months’ bills being weak at 4} and 
even 44 per cent. and day-to-day money being abundant 
at from 1} to 2 per cent. Under these circumstances 
no discounting business is of course done by the Bank 
of England although the Return shows that it has 
curtailed the resources of the market considerably, 
‘‘ other ” securities being down £ 1,698,000 and Govern- 
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ment securities, indicating direct borrowing by the 
Bank, are £500,000 lower. Gold is now, however, 
coming back from the provinces in increasing quantities 
and as on balance there was during the week an influx 
of over £450,000 from abroad, the total gold coin and 
bullion held increased over £860,000, whilst a con- 
traction in the note circulation of £145,620 made the 
total reserve more than a million higher. The total 
reserve is now, it may be noted, a million and a 
quarter higher than on the corresponding date last 
year. 
444 per cent. is, although 3 per cent. higher than 
last week, still 1} per cent. lower than last year. 
On the whole the Return shows a welcome improvement 
in the position, and since the Government has adopted 
the course to which we drew attention last week of 
drawing largely upon the Savings Bank deposits for the 
£10,000,000 it requires, no disturbance of the market 
from this cause is any longer feared. In New York the 
return of cash from the country is also relieving the 
tension there and it would seem that, barring some 
sudden change in the political situation, we are now 
fairly on the way out of the recent embarrassments of 
the money market. As we pointed out some time ago 
a five per cent. Bank rate is far from being an unquali- 
fied disadvantage. When trade is good people pay the 
extra amount for accommodation readily enough and 
since the high rate undoubtedly attracts a good deal of 
money into the banks unless there is a very great drain 
on the stock of gold for abroad it is sure to lead to an 
abundance of loanable money in the open market and 
thus to nullify any attempt on the part of the Bank of 
England to make its full rate effective. A high Bank 
rate serves, moreover, the useful purpose of checking 
wild speculation and at such a time as the present 
such a check can scarcely be over-valued. There has, 
however, been a good deal of speculation for a fall in 
the value of money in Lombard Street and in this case 
it looks as if the bear operations are likely to succeed. 


A few investors appear at last to have realised that 
the present is a favourable moment for putting their 
money into Home Railway securities, and this market 
begins to show an improved tone, although the move- 
ment has not as yet attained any great dimensions. 
Great Westerns and North-Westerns, two of the most 
solid stocks, have improved slightly since the carry-over 
on Wednesday, and the making-up prices on that day 
showed that a general though not very big advance 
has been established during the past account. Chatham 
Preference and South-Western Consolidated showed 
the biggest improvement, being three points higher on 
the fortnight, while South-Eastern Deferred rose 2}, 
South-Eastern Ordinary and South-Western De- 
ferred 2, Districts 1}, Great Easterns and North- 
Westerns 1}, and Great Northern ‘‘ A,” Great Western 
and South-Western Preferred 1. The past week’s 
traffic receipts are an improvement on those of the 
previous week, for in addition to the Great Western’s 
abnormal improvement of £18,170, the North- 
Western scored an increase of £13,412 and the 
South-Western, owing to the advantages of South- 
ampton as a jumping-off place for South Africa, 
obtained an increase of £10,122. Whoever else, 
therefore, may benefit by the war there will be no 
complaint from the shareholders of the London and 
South-Western Railway, who had begun to be a little 
nervous about their dividends for the second half of the 
year on account of the heavy outlays to which the 
company is committed on improvements. The North- 
Eastern did well on the week with an increase of 
47,147, but the Midland shows a great falling off from 
the excellent position it has hitherto occupied, its 
receipts being only £112 more than in the correspond- 
ing week of last year. The aggregate increase of the 
Midland for the sixteen weeks expired of the half-year 
is, however, still over £65,000, as against’an aggregate 
increase for the corresponding sixteen weeks of 1898 of 
£59,000. 


_ The t position of the Great Western Company 
is worth a moment’s attention. Since the beginning of 
July it has achieved an aggregate increase in its traffic 
receipts of £337,550, as against an aggregate decrease 
for the corresponding period of 1898 of £147,820. The 
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company has therefore not only recovered all that it lost 
in consequence of the coal strike in South Wales, but is 
upwards of £200,000 to the good on the half-year. The 
dividend for the whole of last year was, it will be 
remembered, only 33 per cent. as against 6 per cent. 
for the whole of 1898. This resulted from a total 
decrease in the gross receipts for the whole of the year 
of £117,000 and an increase in the expenditure of 
4,325,000. In the first half of the present year, however, 
the gross receipts were £467,869 higher and as the 
expenditure only rose £258,353 there was an increased 
sum available for dividends of £209,000. In spite of 
the company’s heavy capital expenditure it seems quite 
probable, therefore, in view of the achievements of the 
current half-year, that the dividend to be declared next 
January will be equal to the 6 per cent. for the whole 
year which was paid in 1897, and since the price of 
Great Western stock in February last, after the reduc- 
tion in the dividend was announced, was 170} the 
prospect of a considerable rise from the present price 
of 165 is eminently favourable. 


The settlement showed an almost unbroken list of 
fairly important rises in the value of American stocks 
and shares, only two small falls being recorded. The 
market still remains firm, although it is clear that New 
York is still waiting until it can see more clearly the 
end of the Transvaal trouble and the effect it is likely 
to have on the money market here and in America. 
At present, however, owing to the improved posi- 
tion of the New York banks not much uneasiness 
is felt and since the prosperity of American rail- 
ways continues its amazing progress an important 
movement in this market must certainly soon begin, if 
in fact it has not already begun. For the second week 
in October 55 roads, according to the ‘‘New York 
Financial Chronicle,” showed an increase of $786,235 
whilst 70 roads in the first week in October had an 
increase of only $768,053. We have already drawn 
attention to some of those American roads which are 
likely to see the biggest rise and we may again mention 
the Atchison, Erie, Norfolk, Reading, and Southern 
Preference stocks as securities which will give a good 
interest to the investor and will enable him to sell out 
at a profit within a very few months from the date of his 
purchase. We give below our Table showing the fall in the 
price of American securities from the highest reached this 
year and it is evident that if when the traffics were less 
satisfactory than they are at the present time these 
higher prices could be attained there is a great pro- 
bability that they will be surpassed when political and 
monetary conditions give the necessary opportunity to 
operators here and in Wall Street. Louisvilles, it will 
be observed, are now quoted higher than the previous 
best this year, but as the road is now earning fully 
g per cent. this fact is not surprising. A dividend of 
quite 5 per cent. is to be expected and the shares 
should therefore before long be quoted at somewhere 
near par. 

THe Fat In AMERICAN RAILs. 


c Highest Price 
1899. 27 Oct. 


Chicago and Milwaukee 138% ... 1 
Illinois Central 1257 ... 
Union Pacific Pref. ... 88} ... 80 ... 
New York Central ... 1474 142 
Baltimore and Ohio... 59 «.. 54 
Union Pacific aes 514 


Northern Pacific Pref. 83% 7 5 
Eries 1st Pref. 4 
Northern PacificCom. 59} .-- 554 +. 3 
Norfolk Pref. 3 
Atchison Pref. 6of ... 664 . 2 
Denver Pref. ... 81} 
Southern Pref. Fu 
Reading 1st Pref. ... 395 SIZ 3 
Norfolk Com. ss I 
Wabash Pref. 3 
Eries ... 2 
Pennsylvania ... ove 
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Whilst the sanguine mood which existed in the South 
African market on the eve of the settlement has a good 
deal evaporated, there remains a general impression 
that much lower prices will not be reached, except in 
the case of an unexpected reverse to our forces within 
the next week or ten days. When the significance of 
the retirement of our troops upon Ladysmith, after 
three victories won, began to be realised there was 
some uneasiness, which was intensified by the 
news of the capture of a squadron of Hussars 
and of the abandonment of Dundee, leaving the 
wounded to the protection of the Boers. If there had 
been any heavy bull account open a- severe relapse in 
South African prices would probably have ensued, but 
when the news that General Yule had at last reached 
Ladysmith came to hand a feeling of greater security 
supervened, as it now appears certain that in whatever 
force the Boers prosecute the invasion of Natal General 
White in his present position will be able to hold them 
in check until reinforcements arrive. As a matter of 
fact there does not at present appear to be any 
large speculative account cpen for the rise, and the 
small investors who have made the strength of the 
market during the past fortnight still continue to come 
forward and to absorb all shares that are offered for 
sale. No doubt a patriotic sentiment has something to 
do with the attitude of British investors, who buy 
partly from their belief, after the brilliant results of 
last week’s fighting, in the invincibility of British 
soldiers. There have been some signs that French and 
German investors, who are not amenable to this 
influence, have been more dubious as to the results, 
for several large blocks of shares have come upon the 
market from Paris and Berlin. Profit-taking has also 
tended to check the rise, and after the sudden advance 
all round last week and on Monday it is just as well 
that there should be a halt. On the other hand it 
appears that all the bears have not yet succeeded in 
covering themselves and they are still of some support 
to the market, whilst every day that passes, now that 
the troopships are on their way to South Africa, 
brings the period of absolute confidence near at hand. 
We shall not be surprised if the news of the arrival of 
Sir Redvers Buller on African soil proves the signal for 
another and considerable upward movement. It is 
plain that before the end of next year the values of 
Transvaal gold-mining shares will rise considerably 
above the highest prices touched this year, for the reasons 
we gave at length last week, and in spite of the recent 
rise all the fall has not yet been recovered. The character 
of the past account may be judged from the fact that the 
making-up prices on Tuesday showed only 10 falls in the 
whole of the long list of South African securities, none 
of them being of any importance. Rand Mines rose 73, 
East Rands 1}, Consolidated Goldfields 14, Ferreira, 
Crown Deep, Robinson Deep, and Geldenhuis Deep 
each 2 and Chartereds 1. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A DUTCH VIEW OF THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Leiden, 17 October, 1899. 

The foulest play your country ever played is the foul 
play played against Transvaal. 

I send you, and all other satellites of the double 
Judas, my expression of disdain. 

Chamberlain, Judas in home politics and Judas in 
Transvaal politics, is the basest wrong do-er of the 
world. 

All your country’s negotiations were hypocritical 
means. 

It is you and the whole of the Jingo party only to 
do to take Transvaal. [sic] First : for the gold fields and 
secondly for sundry other reasons, the one still more 
scoundrelly than the other; it is*the same base politic 
as, f.i. several years ago when your country stole the 
diamond fields from the Orange free state. 

What a difference in the actions of your statesmen 
Mow, compared to their actions in the Venezuelan 
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Boundary question, but then they were afraid of the 
Yankees and your country knelt abjectly to them. 

But now you are lions; fancy how brave to go 
fighting with some thousands of boers, England the 
mightiest state of the world. All London runs 
together to glorify the heroes who go to fight that 
small minority, that handful of true Christians. 

Fancy the grievances of the Uitlanders and nearly all 
of them, even hundreds of your countrymen go to fight 
with the Transvalers against you. 

Look at your country, cajoling the Russians in the 
question of the consulates in Finland ; your tongues are 
smeared with honey to lick Russians now. (Ask your 
Swinburnes and Kiplings and Austens (let me laugh for 
a moment, yes Austen) to strike home at that episode. ) 

Look at your murderings of the Maoris in New 
Zealand. 

Look at your murders at Slachters Nek etc., and as a 
contrast : 

Look at the magnanimity of the-Transvalers against 
the burglar Jameson-and his band. 

His thankfulness consists now in fighting his bene- 
factors. For that beast no gibbet can be too high. 

The judging of that Jameson-crime in England gave 
proof of the greatest unfairness. 

You and your countrymen lie by saying that the 
Uitlanders are taxed inequitably. 

They pay what the Transvalers pay and there is 
nearly no country in the world where the taxes are so 
low as in Transvaal. Compare, for instance, what 
miners have to pay in Canada’s Klondike. 

Since 1884 you have teased the Transvalers. 

Because they would not give the suffrage, as you 
desired, to the scum of your nation, you send soldiers, 
thousands after thousands and now you dare to call it 
impudent of the Transvalers to send their ultimatum 
in stead of waiting still longer till you have brought all 
your forces round and in their country. 

Pharisees in your pirate den! where you dare to 
bark because it is difficult for other nations to come and 
thrash you. 

You speak of corruptness in the Transvaal. How 
dare you from a place like London, where the biggest 
frauds are committed daily ! 

Only Gladstone can be compared to Paul Kruger. 

You dare not come to arbitration, because you know 
that you will be put in the wrong, not because the 
Transvaal is a vasal state, which is a lie. 

Fancy 200,000 Dutchmen, of the lowest class, come 
to the Isle of Wight, do you think that you would 
give them the suffrage and that the Dutch language 
would be taught in the Government schools ? 

After residing 5 years in your country, foreigners 
can be naturalised; yes, if your Minister of Home 
Affairs likes to accept them. 

If you dared to doa quarter of what you have done in 
the Transvaal, in Canada or Australia, they would turn 
you out. 

I allow you to publish this letter in your Review, but 
I know very well that you dare not print it because in 
the Transvaal question truths are not told in England, 
only lies. 

I am from Scottish origin, but indeed I say it unto 
you that I consider it a shame now. 

Despicable England where now are 
Chamberlains, Rhodeses, Milners, e.t.q. 

Fancy going to war because Englishmen are not 
naturalised quick enough in the Trans vaal and so lose 
their British rights. Is it perhaps beca. se it regards 
the scum of your nation, which you williu sly lose ? 


G. Y. C. FRASER. 


[The above will amuse if it will not instruct our 
readers.—Ep. S. R.| 


glorified 


THE CROMWELL OUTRAGE. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
Carlton Club, 25 October. 
Sir,—The Saturpay Review’s protest against the 
Cromwell Outrage expresses the ceerly felt sentiments 
of many thousands of the Queen’s sukjects. That the 
promoters of the scheme are themselves conscious of its 
unpopularity is proved, as you say, by their high-handed 
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refusal to allow Parliament a chance of interfering, and 
py their hole-and-corner policy of concealment and of 
urry. 

Something remains to be said as to the artistic pro- 
priety of the proposal. The sculptor has indeed declared 
himself personally satisfied with the site selected. But 
the architectural point of view must not be ignored. 
Now the space between Westminster Hall and Parlia- 
ment Square was cleared only a few years ago expressly 
to afford an uninterrupted view of the Hall. The 
Cromwell Statue will interrupt and impede this view 
and Westminster Hall will become a mere background 
for this monstrous monument. The Hall already suffers 
in dignity by being situated in a depression. But 
this apparent diminution of its height is minimised by 
the long low horizontal line of the parapet separating 
the grass plot from the roadway above. The proposed 
monument, however, makes an awkward break in this 
line, while by its great size it accentuates the lowness 
of the site on which the Hall stands and therefore 
detracts from the apparent height and dignity of the 
building. 

In the next place, the Statue, by its enormous scale 
dwarfs those of the statesmen already standing in 
Parliament Square. So gigantic an image, placed in 
such a position, dominates everything in its neighbour- 
hood. All its surroundings are rendered subordinate 
to it. The place may continue to be named ‘‘ Parliament 
Square :” in common consistency it ought to be re- 
named ‘‘ Cromwell Square.” The location of the statue 
is open to the further objection that it suggests the 
unpleasantly weird and unrestful effect of an enormous 
figure rising up from the depth below. 

In any case, why has not the precedent constantly 
adopted before been followed now—of testing the actual 
effect in situ by temporarily erecting the cast of the 
statue exhibited this year at the Royal Academy? The 
cast was available early in August. 

Why should we of this distant generation, seek to 
reverse the verdict of the man’s own contemporaries 
—the very people who had personally experienced and 
suffered from his malign domination ? That verdict is 
set forth in the striking fact that the King’s Restora- 
tion was the work of a unanimous people. They duly 
commemorated their oppressor, not by a monument, 
but by a petition in the Litany. 

Inasmuch as Parliament itself enacted a statute still 
in force (14 Car. II. cap. 4) embodying and sanctioning 
the Book of Common Prayer, and therefore endorsing 
the prayer for Divine deliverance from all Sedition, 
Privy Conspiracy and Rebellion, it cannot without self- 
stultification permit the erection within the precincts of 
its own Palace of a memorial in honour of him whose 
misdeeds are thus pilloried. With what face could the 
members of the Legislature in future join in offering that 
same petition in S. Margaret’s Church, as they have been 
wont to do, if their sincerity were thus belied ? 

Finally, whatever view be taken of the present 
proposal, to insist on carrying it out in contempt of the 
conscientious convictions of what is probably a vast 
majority of the community, is to exhibit a spirit of 
tyranny not unworthy of Cromwell himself.—Your 
obedient servant, AyMeEz Loyautte. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Holywell, Huntingdonshire, 23 October, 1899. 


Sir,—Apropos of the interesting article, ‘The 
Cromwell Outrage,” that appeared in your last issue, 
cannot someone in authority among the supporters of 
the proposed statue to the Protector be induced to 
state, distinctly and finally, the qualities in his policy 
and private character that appear to his present day 
admirers to deserve this honour ? 

At the much be-puffed tercentenary celebrations in 
the county town here, which ended, so far as funds were 
concerned, in such a laughable fiasco, gentlemen of 
the nonconformist persuasion with much vagueness 
lauded Oliver Cromwell to the heavens as the ‘‘ Star of 
our nineteenth century liberties,” but did not trouble 
to explain how murdering his master, suspending the 
civil statutes, and dragooning the countryside coincided 
with our modern ideas of liberty. Perhaps it was his 
disastrous want of foresight as a foreign politician in 
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supporting France against Spain that entitles him to 
the honour of a statue in the premier position of all 
London ?—Your obedient servant, 

A. ANDERSON FRASER. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn Street, S.W., 22 October. 

Sir,—It is strange that the moment should have 
been chosen to set up an image of the regicide Oliver 
Cromwell, when this country is engaged upon a war 
with the depositaries of his traditions. In your excellent 
article you have offered various suggestions for a 
suitable site in the event of this ugly image being un- 
avoidable. I venture to propose Tower Hill, or even 
Pretoria might serve, at any rate until Mr. Kruger and 
his Ironsides shall have made their next trek to the 
North. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, Sir, your 
obedient, humble servant, JAcosus. 


THE RENT QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Oxford House, Bethnal Green, 

Sir,—To resume from last week. Overcrowding 
is at the root of the whole evil: high rents are an 
incidental result of it. If some good fairy were to 
wave a wand to-morrow and reduce all the house 
rents in the Metropolis by one half, and the advan- 
tage were all to go into the tenants’ pockets, the evils 
of overcrowding would remain unabated, unless at the 
same time the house room were doubled. We know 
that the law against overcrowding is not enforced 
because, as Mr. Shaw says, you cannot find room for a 
quart in a pint pot. In other words, the local authori- 
ties do not interfere because there are not houses in 
London containing the number of cubic feet of ‘‘ free 
air space” requisite for the population, and the only 
method of enforcing the law open to them is to compel 
about a million persons to enjoy their statutory allow- 
ance of cubic feet in the streets. The hand of the law 
is stayed, and the landlord reaps the benefit. Sup- 
posing the local authorities all over London were to 
resort to extreme measures, the landlords would be 
compelled to reduce their rents, but you cannot turn a 
million people into the streets. Meanwhile sporadic 
attempts to enforce the law are inevitably worse than 
useless. 

Can any means be found of bringing pressure on the 
landlord without turning the tenants into the streets ? 
The owner of cottage property has no temptation to 
rebuild and provide increased accommodation as long 
as he can obtain the present high rents as the result of 
the overcrowding of his existing premises. The 
problem is to make the high rent conditional on his 
providing increased accommodation. Could not some 
alternative of this kind be offered him? ‘‘An over- 
crowding nuisance exists on your property. You are 
given two years in which to abate it. If at the end of 
that time it is not abated, or if it afterwards recurs, the 
local authority has power to purchase under the rules 
laid down in Section 21 of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act 1890 for regulating assessment of com- 
pensation in the case of compulsory purchase of un- 
healthy areas.” The ‘‘ owner” would then either have 
to build himself or sell out and let someone else build, 
that is to say unless he preferred to turn half his 
tenants out and take a lower rent from the remainder. 
It may be said that the dwelling houses would be 
pulled down and the sites used for other purposes : this 
might happen in a few cases, but surely not as a 
generalrule. If it wereto be brought about by legislation, 
as suggested by the articles which started this corre- 
spondence, that instead of three: or four ‘‘ owners” 
there was in each case only one ‘‘ owner” to deal with, 
it would be much easier to work such a law without 
injustice : you could not give two years’ notice to each 
interest in turn, but it would be hard on the ground 
landlord or original lessee to have his property taken 
on severe terms because of the obstinacy of some 
sub-lessee. 

We are told that the only true remedy lies in the 
action of the L.C.C. But a big block of buildings here 
and there, in which regulations against overcrowding 
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are strictly enforced, does not help matters much. If 
we are to wait for the Housing Committee of the L.C.C. 
to solve the problem in the central parts of London, 
we shall have to wait a long time. Their efforts 
hitherto have only resulted in abating the overcrowding 
evil in the area on which their new buildings have been 
erected at the cost of aggravating it in the surrounding 
district. At the same time one hears that, when they 
are invited to continue the work which they have begun 
by taking other areas in the same district, it is con- 
sidered a sufficient answer that much has been spent on 
that district already. 

We must look to the County Council to strengthen 
the centrifugal forces by the multiplicafion of tramways. 
Meanwhile some means must be found of stimulating 
private enterprise to build in the central districts for 
those classes—the least thrifty and well-to-do who are 
compelled, and, as far as one can see, will always be 
compelled, to live near the centre. Cannot those who 
reap the benefit of the present illegal condition of things 


be made to remedy it ?—Yours truly, 
RICHARD FEETHAM. 


THE DELIGHTS OF A BULL FIGHT. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I have been reading with keen interest the 
correspondence about ‘‘ Bull Fights.” I was staying 
in Boulogne when these ghastly exhibitions took place. 
I was pained and grieved that they were so largely 
patronised by our English people, men, and women too, 
I was sorry to see; for the rule is, that English women 
cannot bear to see animals suffer. At Boulogne the 
rich colouring of the South was lacking, also the bright 
and picturesque dresses of the Spaniards. There was 
nothing left but the butchering of the animals—which 
no doubt could be seen any day at the ‘‘ abattoir.” I 
did not attend these shows myself for I have seen a 
‘*bull-fight” in Seville with the three most famous 
matadors of the day in the ring. 

When the first bull was let into the ring as described 
by your correspondent, a powerful, strong-looking 
beast, he made straight for the horses, and caught and 
lifted on his horns, a grey horse, whose shriek of agony 
and terror remained for many a long day in my ears. 
I heard the thud of its body against the boards, for 
the mangling of the horse took place immediately under 
the place where I was sitting. I first closed my eyes and 
ears with horror, then I looked round me, and only saw 
amused and excited faces, not a look of pity even on a 
woman’s face. After two more horses had been done 
to death much in the same fashion, there came the men 
with the spears—and to the joy of the multitude they 
were most successful in planting them in the quivering 
flesh of the maddened tortured bull. He had been 
wounded in several places by lances of the picadors ; 
then after a little more baiting, and nearly dazed, he 
was rather successfully despatched in the third attempt. 
All this took place in twenty minutes. 

Then came a second bull, with the same horrible 
work over again, but in the case of this animal one of 
the picadors drove his lance through the thick part of 
the bull’s neck up to the handle, so it remained in the 
animal ; no one could approach it and in its frenzy the 
creature kept knocking it against the fence, tearing the 
flesh. At last they had to drive it into the enclosure, 
there to have the lance pulled out. They managed to get 
it out, but when the bull was sent back’ into the arena, 
he refused to enter, and was met with derisive shouts. 
Then they brought a decoy bull, which the poor suffer- 
ing creature followed. The decoy was hustled off, and 
the creature was despatched in the same noble manner, 
also in twenty minutes. There were six of these fine 
animals to be slaughtered, and they were done to death 
with more or less torture than the two I have described. 

One matador simply butchered his bull; five times 
he tried to kill with the sword, until the people howled 
again with disgust at his bungling. The bull ran 
bleeding around with five swords in him, two right 
through his body. It was horrible, and pitiable. As for the 
wretched horses, they were merely gored and killed by 
the various bulls. One horse had its entrails torn out, 
and still the rider remained on his back and the anzmal 
walked on them. There were at last cries of shame, 
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and the chief matador who was in the ring held up his 
hand and sent the man and horse out of it. With the next 
bull this horse was brought back, sewn up and stuffed 
with hay. What a sight to see that poor creature 
facing the bull again, and again being lifted on its cruel 
horns; mercifully to be killed, this time. 

Another horse had been gored under the off hind leg, 
and when it was sent back into the arena it could 
hardly use it. Then one of the wretches who despatch 
the dying horses, took a big stick to beat it up to the 
bull; and the wretch on its back used his spurs to goad 
iton. Then the bull did its work in nearly killing it, 
and the man despatched it. How I longed to be in 
England to punish these two particular men for their 
cruelty! I could fill many pages with specimens of the 
cruelty, but I have said enough. 

A German gentleman who accompanied me to the 
bull-ring said to me when it was over, ‘‘ When I was a 
young man I sawa bull fight and thought it good 
sport. Now I think it a bloody and degrading 
spectacle.” 

There are plenty of cruel sports no doubt. All sport 
may be called cruel, more or less. But this is the only 
sport I know of where the pleasure consists in the sight 
of blood, as in the old Roman circus. 

It is not only the cruelty itself, but the sight of all the 
young boys and girls who come with their parents to 
gloat over it which is so shocking. That does the 
harm. People may ask why I went, I went once because 
I wanted to know. You cannot spéak of what you 
have not seen. Once and never again. 

Faithfully yours, 
ELiIzABETH MERIVALE. 


THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
To the Editor of the SaturRDAY REVIEW. 
All Souls College, Oxford, 24 October, 1899. 


Sir,—The discourteous tone of Father Thurston’s 
letter might perhaps exonerate me from the task of 
answering it, but my silence would be assuredly mis- 
understood, and therefore I waive a natural resentment 
and trouble you with a few observations. 

Before giving Father Thurston the reference he de- 
mands I must remove two misconceptions, which his 
letter suggests. The signed article on ‘‘ The Society 
of Jesus” was avowedly based on the late Canon 
Pennington’s ‘‘ Counter-Reformation in Europe,” and 
the quotations were expressly referred to that source. 
I demur to being credited with either the selection or 
the translation of the passages in question. Further, I 
did not say that I personally regard the Jesuits ‘‘ with 
mingled sentiments of fear and loathing,” but that those 
sentiments are generally provoked by the Jesuits. Does 
Father Thurston, or any well-informed man deny this ? 
When I learn that there is any necessity, I will under- 
take the superfluous task of giving evidence of that 
which gives its character to Jesuit history, and not 
before. 

Father Thurston, on the basis of twenty-five years’ 
experience as a Jesuit ‘‘ declares his most positive con- 
viction that S. Ignatius Loyola never gave expression 
to any sentiment the least resembling” Canon Penning- 
ton’s controverted extract. I conclude that the writings 
of the Founder are no longer included in the course of 
Jesuit study. The contested statement is the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ A sin, whether venial or mortal, must be com- 
mitted, if it is commanded by the Superior in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” This rendering is verbally 
identical with that given by Mr. J. A. Symonds in his 
great work, on ‘‘ The Renaissance in Italy,” and I have 
little doubt that Canon Pennington was content to 
follow that accomplished writer. No doubt the words 
are based on the famous Constitution (Pars VI. cap. 5) 
‘*Quod constitutiones peccati obligationem non in- 
ducunt.” How far this innocent title expresses the sense 
of the Constitution may be gathered from a perusal of 
the full text, which I transcribe from the original 
edition of 1558 as reprinted in London 1838. In order 
to satisfy myself that the reprint was faithful, I collated 
it with the text of the Jesuit edition of 1583, the earlier 
edition not being easily accessible. Here then is the 
text :— 

Cum exoptet Societas universas suas Constitutiones, 
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Declarationes, ac vivendi ordinem omnino juxta nostrum 
Institutum, nihil ulla in re declinando, observari: 
oportet etiam nihilominus suos omnes securos esse, vel 
certé adjuvari ne in laqueum ullius peccati quod ex vi 
Constitutionum hujusmodi, aut ordinationum proveniat, 
incidant : Visum est nobis in Domino praeter expressum 
Votum, quo Societas Summo Pontifici pro tempore 
existenti tenetur, ac tria alia essentialia Paupertatis, 
Castitatis, et Obedientiae, Constitutiones, Decla- 
vationes, vel ordinem ullum vivend: posse obligationem ad 
peccatum mortale vel veniale inducere: nisi superior ea 
in nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi, vel in virtute 
sanctae Obedientiae juberet ; quod in rebus vel personis 
illis, in quibus judicabitur quod ad particularem unius- 
cujusque, vel ad universale bonum multum conveniet, 
fieri poterit ; et loco timoris offensae succedat amor 
omnis perfectionis et desiderium : ut major gloria et 
laus Christi Creatoris ac Domini nostri consequatur.” 

I have underlined the words which presumably were 
in the minds of Mr. Symonds and Canon Pennington. 
Ranke in his ‘‘ History of the Popes” points out that 
there is a certain ambiguity in the phrase “‘ obligatio 
ad peccatum mortale vel veniale,” which might permit 
a less offensive sense than that which, at first sight, 
seems obvious. His note was before me when I wrote 
the article in question, and I deliberately refrained from 
criticising Canon Pennington’s rendering, because it 
seemed to me that whatever ambiguity lay in the Latin 
of this particular passage was entirely removed by other 
passages of a similar character, by the context of the 
ambiguous words, and by the notorious practice of the 
Jesuit Order, which evidently presupposes the worst 
sense of the Constitution. That the early Jesuits them- 
selves understood the words in the same way as Mr. 
Symonds and Canon Pennington is curiously indicated 
by the reference in the Index of the Constitutions 
published at Rome in 1583 ‘‘in Collegio ejusdem 
Societatis cum facultate Superiorum.” There is no 
ambiguity in these words, ‘‘ Superiores possunt obligare 
ad peccatum in virtute obedientiae quando id multum 
conveniat. P. 6. c. 5.” 

It is, I know, possible to produce certain maxims 
from Loyola’s writings which seem to contradict the 
disastrous teachings which have so deeply shocked 
the Christian conscience, but, as Dr. Littledale in his 
excellent article on the Jesuits in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” pointed out, these passages must be dis- 
counted by their context and by ‘‘the whole principle 
of probabilism, the special doctrine of the Society, 
which can attenuate and even defend any kind of sin.” 
The amazing excesses of demoralising subtlety to 
which the Jesuits pushed the doctrine of ‘* Probabilism ” 
may be learned from chapter xxi. of Lea’s great work 
on £* Auricular Confession and Indulgences” where a 
mass of references will be found. 

Father Thurston is convinced that S. Ignatius Loyola 
never gave expression to any sentiment in the least 
resembling that which he ventured so rashly to re- 
pudiate. But in my signed article 1 quoted several 
similar passages. Are they also repudiated? If not, 
what is gained by the Jesuits, even if an extravagant 
charity permit them to repudiate their own former 
reading of one Constitution? The grievous offence to 
the Christian conscience which has been expressed in 
every age since the founding of the Society was not 
occasioned by one ambiguous passage. 

I am far indeed from pretending to any such 
acquaintance with Jesuit casuistry as Father urston 
possesses, but I have an amateur’s knowledge. I have 
spent some time, which might have been better 
bestowed, in reading Roman casuists, and I know 
enough to appreciate and endorse Mr. Lea’s statement 
that “the conception that right and wrong have 
anything to do with human action is completely 
suppressed, and the system may be described as a 
science of morals with morality eliminated.” Jeremy 
Taylor’s picturesque summary is not too severe. ‘‘I 
am ashamed of this heap of sad stories: if I should 
amass together what themselves have collected in their 
books, it would look like a libel: but who is pleased 
with variety of such sores, may enter into the hospitals 
themselves, and walk and look till he be weary.” 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
H. HENSON. 
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REVIEWS. 
A NEW LIFE OF THACKERAY. 


‘The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” By 
Lewis Melville. 2 vols. London: Hutchinson. 
1899. 325. 

e ) Ba: there be none of this when I go.” These un- 

fortunate words uttered by Thackeray in a 
moment of disgust, after reading some fulsome bio- 
graphy of a brother man of letters, were destined to have 
an effect which he probably did not anticipate. His 
family, interpreting them literally, supposed that they 
laid an absolute veto on the preparation of any biography 
of him. The consequence has been that no Life of him 
with the smallest pretension to completeness or even to 
authenticity has ever appeared. Nothing could be more 
sketchy and perfunctory than Mr. Theodore Taylor’s 

‘* Thackeray the Humourist and the Man of Letters ;” 

the sketch of his Life by Mr. Herman Merivale and 

Mr. Frank Marzials is, as it forms a volume in the 

Great Writer series, necessarily on a small scale. 

Anthony Trollope had neither the materials nor the 

patience to do justice to a task which he plainly under- 

took as a mere piece of journeyman work, and Mrs. 

Ritchie’s Biographical Introductions are, as Mr. Melville 

justly remarks, little else than materials for a full Life. 

Mr. Melville brings to his labour of love much en- 
thusiasm, much knowledge and much industry, and may 
fairly claim to have produced the fullest collection of 
facts and anecdotes about his hero which has hitherto 
been brought together. Scissors and paste have very 
literally achieved all that scissors and paste can achieve. 

Not a newspaper, not a review or magazine, not a 

memoir, not a diary in which anything could be found 

in the way of gossip about the object of Mr. Melville’s 
idolatry but has yielded its snippet. And as these 
snippets have been if not skilfully at least chrono- 
logically arranged, Mr. Melville’s work has all the 
appearance and some of the constituents of a biography 
in the proper sense of the term. It may be conceded 
fully and we concede it gratefully—that Mr. Melville 

has produced a most readable and amusing book, a 

book for which the general reader will heartily thank 

him. But when Mr. Melville begins to talk about 

‘*finality,” in other words to flatter himself, as he 

appears to do, that he has given to the world the 

standard Life of Thackeray he is indulging in an 
illusion from which he ought at once to be disabused. 

To the higher qualifications of the biographer Mr. 

Melville has no pretension. The Thackeray of Mr. 

Melville’s narrative bears no more resemblance to 

Thackeray the living man than a lay figure tricked out 

and bedizened with anecdotical snippets would bear 

to its human prototype. No good biography was ever 
produced by a mere compiler ; it is the last triumph 
of representative art. It presupposes some of the 
highest gifts of the literary craftsman, thorough in- 
sight into the character delineated, into its virtues, 
into its limitations, into its peculiarities, the com- 
prehensive grasp which can seize and present all these 
not in detail merely but in totality; tact, judgment 
discrimination, and in addition to all this dramatic 
skill on a corresponding scale. Mere lovers of ana and 
gossip will no doubt be perfectly satisfied with these 
two volumes, for with ana and gossip they can regale 
themselves to their heart’s content, but more serious 
readers can hardly lay them down without the liveliest 
feelings of disappointment and surprise. Can this 
trivial and somewhat vulgar—‘‘ literary gent 
use his own favourite expression who never seems to 
have opened a book except for professional purposes, 
and who was eternally babbling with sensitive vanity 
about his own writings and with petty malice about 
the writings of others be the Thackeray of ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair” and ‘“‘ The Newcomes”? Can this, the man 
whose judgments of his contemporaries were of the 
following order “Old daddy Wordsworth may thank 
his stars if he gets near enough in the next world to 
black Tommy Moore’s boots” be the first man of letters 
of his day? Can the slangy Bohemian who delighted 
in roaring out bacchanalian songs at the Cyder Cellars 
and similar haunts, and who, half fuddled with gin and 
water, called for ‘‘The Newcomes” that he might 
read to his fellow-revellers in a midnight tavern the 
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death of Colonel Newcome, be really the Thackeray we 
know or seem to know from his books? Of this 
Thackeray we have enough, and very much more than 
enough in Mr. Melville’s book ; but this Thackeray is 
just the Thackeray which has very little to do with the 
real one and should have been consigned to oblivion 
long ago. 

There probably never was so much weakness and so 
much strength coexisting in a single man as in the 
person of this great writer. He appears to have been 
a veritable combination of a child and a giant. Motley 
said of him that he had the appearance of ‘‘ a colossal 
infant ”—and his picture of him is so significant that it 
may be transcribed ‘‘He has the appearance of a 
colossal infant—smooth, white shiny ringlets hair 
flaxen, alas ! with advancing years, a roundish face with 
a little dab of a nose upon which it is a perpetual 
‘wonder how he keeps his spectacles, a sweet but rather 
piping voice, with something of the childish treble in it.” 
As was his appearance such was the man himself. He 
seems to have been wholly destitute of self-restraint, 
morose or merry, loquacious or silent, civil or rude 
precisely as the mood took him. When an acquaintance 
met him it was an even chance whether he would cut 
him or receive him gushingly with open arms. The 
garrulous frankness with which in some moods he would 
talk about his private affairs was as surprising as the 
taciturn silence with which, in another mood, he would 
embarrass those whom he had just before taken into his 
confidence. At times he had the austere and inacces- 
sible dignity of Milton, at other times he had all the 
effusive bonhomie of Goldsmith and Boswell. He 
appears to have been consistent in nothing but in the 
instincts of a man of honour and a gentleman. Some 
of these peculiarities are no doubt to be explained 
by the circumstances of his life. The loss of his 
fortune, the loss of a child to whom he was 
greatly attached, the terrible tragedy which wrecked his 
domestic life, the tardy recognition of his genius and of 
his merits by the world, the privations and difficulties 
through which he had to struggle—all this induced a 
certain recklessness and indifference to the proprieties. 
How the iron had entered into his soul we know from 
his earliest novel. Had it not been for a sense of duty 
and for the deep affection which he had for his daughters 
he would have lost all energy. 

Anthony Trollope has described Thackeray as an 
indolent man, an accusation which Mr. Melville stoutly 
combats. That Thackeray could not have been very 
indolent is clear from the number and variety of his 
collected writings: but there is something to support 
the accusation. He was singularly ignorant of litera- 
ture and history. Even of the periods and of the 
subjects which he had especially to study his knowledge 
was extraordinarily insufficient and superficial. His 
lecture on Swift shows surprising ignorance of Swift’s 
writings and of Swift’s character, and his lectures on the 
Georges as well as those on the English humorists are 
not merely sketchy but full of errors. Of classical 
literature he apparently retained no more than enabled 
him to put occasionally an appropriate quotation from 
Horace in the mouth of his characters. It was in this 
that he differed so much from his eminent predecessor 
Fielding whose knowledge of the world of books was 
not inferior to his knowledge of the worldof men. And 
yet Thackeray with all his defects was both a great man 
and a great writer. The reason of this has still to be 
explained—but the explanation will not be found in these 
two substantial volumes, which to say the truth rather 
obscure than elucidate the problem. Mr. Melville would 
have done well to remember that what is required from 
a biographer is not the record of what a great man has 
in common with thousands of others who are not great, 
but of those distinguishing traits of character and 
incident which differentiate him from the multitude. 
And it is just these which Mr. Melville misses. 


THE ARMIES OF THE WORLD. 
‘The Armies of the World.” By Charles S. Jerram. 
London: Lawrence and Bullen. 1899. 3s. 6d. 
HE title of this work is ambitious and the subject 
it deals with is vast. To do credit to such a 
theme demands a much larger amount of technical 
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knowledge than the author possesses; nor has he the 
necessary lucidity of expression and terseness of style. 
His comments on the tactics of the different armies are 
little else than a loose stringing together of principles 
common to all armies. For instance it is related of the 
Austrian army that ‘‘as in the advance infantry comes 
under artillery fire, deep formations are broken up and 
extended formation is assumed,” just as if such a 
proceeding were peculiar to that army. The author 
has not even learnt the meaning of various military 
terms. He tells us of the same army that “‘ cavalry 
and infantry usually march in fours.” Assuming the 
word ‘‘ fours” to be used in the English military sense, 
this word means that the cavalry usually march eight 
and the infantry four abreast. No doubt he intended 
to say that both marched four abreast, in which case 
he should have said that the cavalry marched in 
‘* sections.” But mere numerical details are not 
always correct or up to date. Thus in our own 


‘army the corps artillery of an army corps is given 


as 3 horse and 2 field batteries. Once this was 
the case. But it does not even agree with ‘‘ War 
Establishments 1898”—z2 horse and 6 field batteries 
—which in this respect is already out of date. To turn 
to the French army. We are told that the 6th or 
ChAlons corps “‘ consists of five divisions of infantry.” 
Yet in reality there are but 3—the 12th, 4oth and 
42nd. 

Truth to tell, the subject itself is more engrossing 
than the book. But perhaps the most interesting reflec- 
tion in connexion with it is a comparison between our 
own and foreign armies. The army corps is a child of 
modern growth. It first appeared in France in 1800: 
but with us only came into being in 1815. Then 
Wellington had under him in the Waterloo campaign 
2 English corps. Each consisted of 30,000 men, and 
the Prince of Orange and General Hill were corps com- 
manders. Wellington however had in addition a reserve 
of 3 divisions under his own immediate command. In 
the same campaign the Prussian army had 4 corps each 
composed of 3 infantry and 1 cavalry division. In these 
days the great Continental nations organise their 
immense forces into army corps even in peace-time. 
But our modest peace establishment has not as yet— 
except for a few days’ manceuvring—aimed at anything 
so ambitious. To us therefore an army corps signifies, 
in normal conditions, a paper force. Hence the term 
is less familiar to us than to our neighbours. That 
these great units should exist permanently is with them 
a necessity. For this there are several reasons, not the 
least of which is that their existence relieves their head- 
quarter staffs of certain routine work. Still it must not 
be supposed that these highly organised units can take 
the field with all the generals and staffs of peace-time. 
This they certainly cannot do, and for a very good 
reason. No commander-in-chief could directly control 
even 10 corps in thefield. They must therefore be grouped 
together. But to find commanders it is often necessary to 
take generals away fromtheir corps commands. Similarly 
their places in the corps have to be taken by divisional 
commanders and so on. At the commencement of the 
Franco-German war, the German army advanced into 
France as 3 armies—3 corps under Steinmetz, 7 under 
the Red Prince, and 5 under the Crown Prince. The 
total strength of army corps among European nations 
varies little. The war establishments of our own are 
3:2 59. But our corps organisation differs in one respect 

rom nearly allthe others. We allow for a much larger 
number of general and staff officers. Thus in our army a 
corps contains 3 infantry divisions, every one of which is 
composed of 2 four-battalion brigades. But in most of 
the others, there are but 2 divisions, which as a rule 
consist of 2 six-battalion brigades each. In some cases 
indeed brigades—the Russian for example—are stronger 
still. 

The Continent of Europe is often said to be a vast 
camp, and to a large extent this is true. In any case 
the increase made even in the last thirty years has been 
enormous. Let us take two cases. The French army 
in 1870 consisted of 368 battalions, 252 squadrons and 
164 batteries. Yet now its strength is—or at least will 
shortly be—731 battalions, 457 squadrons and 580 bat- 
teries. Similarly the German army now contains 6 
battalions and 494 batteries as against the 464 and 3 
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she possessed in 1874. On the other hand the German 
cavalry—g3 regiments—was the same then as it is now. 
We can form some idea of what these great armies are 
in peace-time by considering what an army corps is. For 
most of us now know at any rate what a single army 
corps means. Russia has 24 such army corps and 
more ; Germany will soon have 23; and France has 20. 


SOCIALISM AND SEx. 


‘“‘The Psychology of Socialism.” By Gustave Le 


Bon. London: Unwin. 1899. 16s. 
“Women and Economics.” By Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson. London: Putnams. 1899. 6s. 


OTH these books are studies of society from the 
point of view that certain fundamental changes are 
in course of evolution which, whether we like them or 
not, are bound to accomplish themselves, with complete 
indifference to any efforts on our part to hinder them, 
supposing we feel inclined to try. With the French 
author socialism is one of these inevitable changes, and 
he is plunged in the depth of despair as he recognises 
what is to him the most terrible and destructive of the 
tendencies of the times making headway in all the 
great, or formerly great, Latin races, and even in what 
he terms the Anglo-Saxon communities. His outlook 
on the future is rendered all the darker by this latter 
phenomenon ; because it is to their individualism and 
love of liberty that their prosperity and greatness are 
due. If they are to become the dupes of socialism 
what can be expected of the Latin races whose instinct 
is, and always has been, to call upon the State to do 
what individuals ought to do for themselves ? 

The book is as unmitigated a Jeremiad and gospel 
of pessimism as even a French writer can compose on 
the world in general and his own country in particular. 
How despairing the tone is may be gathered from the 
last sentence of the book. ‘‘ Let us take care to defend 
ourselves against the enemies who threaten us within, 
while yet there is no need to defend ourselves against 
the enemies without. . . . Let us without ceasing study 
the problems with which the Sphinx confronts us, and 
which we must answer under pain of being devoured by 
her. And when we think in our secret hearts, that 
such counsels are perhaps as vain as the vows made to 
an invalid whose days have been numbered by fate, let 
us act as if we did not think so.” 

Even such despairing effort as is here indicated is 
illogical on M. Le Bon’s own principles. He is a 
scientific, materialistic predestinarian both in his views 
of the individual and of society; and when he sum- 
mons us to arms against manifest destiny he is as 
inconsistent, so far as theory goes, as the Calvinistic 
theological predestinarians. The parallel is close. The 
futility of personal effort against individual fate fixed 
by pre-determined decree, corresponds with that of social 
and political institutions to modify or divert the course 
marked out for the various races of men by the psycho- 
logical, physical, and economical Jaws which bind men 
as with chains of iron. The institutions they establish 
on grounds of reason and principle are quite unimpor- 
tant, because under all forms the hereditary qualities of 
race constantly reappear ; and the law of nature that 
the strong will win, asserts itself equally both in regard 
to a nation’s competition with other nations and the 
competition between the strong individuals and the weak 
within it. Might and right are synonymous, and all 
attempts to thwart the action of this physico-moral law, 
as it may be termed, from humanitarian considerations 
for the weak are obstacles to the progress of society. 

It is not for lack of teaching if we have acted 
unscientifically in setting up institutions to modify 
in countless ways the elimination of the weak and help- 
less, and have thus set ourselves against the progress 
of the race and the survival of the fittest. Why have 
we done this? M. Le Bon’s answer in effect is this ; 
we have done it under the illusion of the Christian 
religion which has ministered to that irrepressible but 
delusive instinct of the human race that at least hope 
was somewhere, and somehow, to be realised of relief 
from the burden of life. It has made us tender and 
compassionate ; and what it could not promise us here 
it at least could promise us in another world. Now 
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what remains? The illusion of Christianity has given 
place to the illusion of socialism which promises 
escape to the weak from their unequal fight with the 
strong. 

The psychology of socialism in fact comes to be very 
much like the psychology of Christianity, inasmuch as 
it describes a state of mind longing for relief, and in 

rotest against the miseries and cruelties of life; it is 
indeed a psychology as old as human life itself. We 
are in a new environment of circumstances which have 
caused us new miseries; and that is all except that 
socialism is a new attempt to escape. M. Le Bon is 
quite sure it will be made because it is an illusion, 
and men always get their motive power from their 
dreams and not from reason. Also he is confident 
failure will come of it, and terrible disaster, with a 
Cesar to put an end of it. We, remembering 
his warning as to the limits of historical pre- 
vision, can only go so far with him as to agree 
that this would most likely be the result of any 
revolutionary attempt to establish it by force. But we 
are not to be beguiled by his panegyric of ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon” free competition. Much of the lawless com- 
mercial strife he imagines our greatness depends on is 
already in process of being cut down. Indeed there is 
hardly a statement he makes about England, though it 
is intended for praise in this connexion, where he is not 
hopelessly wrong ; just as he is when, with customary 
Gallic malevolence, he bitterly remarks upon our political 
acts. For example he asserts that ‘‘ the English being 
unable to cope with the laws of nature, look on with 
philosophy at these gigantic hecatombs ” (the famines in 
India) ‘‘ each of which destroys as many men as all the 
wars of Napoleon put together.” 

When we pass from M. Le Bon’s book to that of the 
lady whose inspiration is derived from the expansive 
temperament of the great Republic of the West, we 
breathe a different atmosphere; and we recognise at 
once how much more hopeful one can be when one is 
not a citizen of a played-out European nation. It is 
curious that M. Le Bon has not a word to say on the 
very interesting topic of ‘‘The economic relation 
between men and women as a factor in social revolu- 
tion.” And yet Miss Stetson’s intention is to show 
that what she calls the ‘‘excessive sex develop- 
ment” of women is responsible for some of the 
worst evils under which we suffer; and that these 
may be removed by a rearrangement of the present 
social conditions under which, generally speaking, 
women are economically dependent upon men. With 
a great deal of what she says on this matter it is 
impossible not to agree ; and she allows herself much 
liberty of speech about her own sex. But in what precise 
way this disastrous economic relation is to be altered 
without reducing men to the same inferior intellectual 
and moral condition to which economic dependence has 
brought women is not clear. Without a completely 
different industrial system whenever a woman becomes 
economically independent it follows inevitably that 
some man will become an ‘‘ economic parasite.” As 
the advantage of this is not apparent, we infer that the 
logical outcome of the ‘‘ social forces which are 
irresistibly compelling us to go further, even without 
our knowledge and against our violent opposition ” in 
the direction of the emancipation of women from their 
traditional domestic functions, is M. Le Bon’s béte noire, 
some form of collectivism. That we may pass with 
the remark that we agree it is not wise to attempt to 
show what precise arrangement would be necessary 
to carry out the general principle. But we cannot 
agree with much of Miss Stetson’s reconstruction 
of the early history of women, however willing 
we may be to accept her theory of the wonderful 
transformation of society that will result through 
a rehabilitated womanhood. Analogies drawn from 
the sexual equality, with or as in many cases feminine 
superiority, of lower animal life over the male, are very 
misleading : there are as many instances to prove the 
contrary. Moreover whatever may be the precise value 
of the fact, if fact it should be, that our primeval 
mother amongst the trees provided for herself and her 
baby in noble independence of her lazy good-for-nothing 
mate, who at most only helped her to take care of baby 
by fighting for it, all the evidence we have of the early 
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condition of our race, in its really human phase, 
points to the position of women under all forms of 
marriage and family arrangements as_ essentially 
what it is now. Men have always been what 
Miss Stetson calls them, half in sorrow and half in 
anger, the ‘‘monstrous man-mothers” of the race. 
When marriage was of such a form that the duty of 
providing for offspring did not fall upon the husband, 
the woman did not act independently’ as seems to be 
supposed. She was as economically dependent long 
before the era when the family established itself in its 
present form as she has been since. We are not in- 
clined to discuss prophecies ; and we can only say what 
many estimable ladies and gentlemen of conservative 
tendencies often declare in view ofso much that has 
happened since they were young—‘‘ We cannot think 
what will become of women in these days.” 


KING’S, CAMBRIDGE. 


“* University of Cambridge. College Histories. King’s 
College.” By Rev. A. Austen Leigh, Provost of 
the College. London: Robinson. 1899. 5s. net. 

ie was a fortunate idea of Mr. Robinson to publish a 
series of College Histories. Oxford and Cambridge 

have, it is true, histories of their own, and excellent 

historians in the persons of Messrs. Rashdall and 

Mullinger ; but owing to circumstances which are not 

very easy to explain the life of the English Universities 

has always run with a stronger tide in the separate col- 
leges than in the University itself. It is, indeed, only of 
late years that these Universities have taken a prominent 
position as teaching bodies, and many of the expectations 
which the last body of reformers conceived with regard 
to the possibilities of University teaching have not been 
realised. Therefore, although the histories of individual 
colleges may not altogether supply the place of a history 
of the corporation of which they form part, yet no one 
can conceive a proper idea of the course of English 

Academical life who has not studied its characteristics 

in these smaller communities. 

King’s College Cambridge is a remarkable insti- 
’ tution, and it is fortunate that it has found so 
competent an annalist as its present distinguished 
Provost. It and its sister college of Eton are the only 
marks which the Sainted Henry has left on the realm 
which he governed with so much conscientiousness and 
so little success. It was conceived on a grandiose 
scale, and the chapel, the only portion of a second and 
larger design which has been completed, is an earnest 
of the splendour of the whole. Although the services 
may sometimes have been neglected and have seemed 
to be wasted on a tiny band of scholars, yet no one who 
knows the history of the college will doubt that Henry 
showed a wise prescience in building the chapel first. 
Generations of Kingsmen have felt, even in the worst 
times, that a college possessing such a shrine could not 
be small or insignificant. The chiselled vault and the 
jewelled windows have acted for three hundred years 
as a reproach to those who neglected their founders’ 
precepts and a stimulus to those who laboured to carry 
them into effect. 

King’s College was, until a short time ago, a mag- 
nificent example of the endowment of research, and the 
opponents of research without teaching may derive 
great encouragement from its history. A young man 
once admitted as a Scholar at King’s became a Fellow 
in three years’ time and took his degree without 
examination. If he refrained from marrying or taking 
a living he was assured of a comfortable existence and 
a gradual increase of power and income until the end 
of his life. It might seem that no environment could 
be better suited for the production of great literary 
works, but except in the first hundred years after its 
foundation the college produced no such fruit and very 
few distinguished men. The lethargy which hung over 
it for at least two hundred years has received very gentle 
treatment at the Provost’s hands, and a more unsparing 
use of the evidence at his disposa! might have led to 
much painful and scarcely profitable reading. The 
college life of Charles Simeon which the Provost traces 
with a sympathetic hand, is a proof of the obscurantism 
of those dark ages, when we learn that the one Kings- 
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man whose name was known outside the college, and 
the one Kingsman of that age whom most people care 
to remember, was so unpopular that he was surprised 
when a brother Fellow ventured to walk with him for a 
quarter of an hour on the grass plot. It should be 
mentioned, however, that in the first decade of this 
century Byron found more congenial companions in 
King’s than in Trinity, and that although the bottle 
may have formed the principal bond of union, no one 
can doubt the culture of Hodgson, Matthews and even 
of Scrope Davies. 

All this is now changed. The first act of Provost 
Okes on entering his office was to surrender the mis- 
chievous privilege by which the college conferred its 
own degrees, and the statutes of 1862 made another 
great step in advance by throwing open the college to 
pensioners and the scholarships and fellowships to 
non-Etonians. At the present moment King’s contains 
scarcely as many Etonians in proportion to its numbers 
as Trinity. The Provost has, with admirable taste, 
passed over the contemporary history of the college 
almost in silence: but posterity will not fail to re- 
member that new King’s could never have come into 
existence unless the members of the old foundation had 
voluntarily relinquished their pecuniary privileges to 
their own severe material loss. as 

Kin;:’s College holds a unique position at Cambridge 
because, following the natural development of a society 
which consisted of scholars only, it confines admission 
to undergraduates reading for honours. For this and 
for other reasons its successes in thé ‘schools are pro- 
portionately double or treble of those of any other 
college. This does not, and should not excite any 
jealousy, because it must always remain small in 
numbers and of restricted influence in many depart- 
ments. Its history resembles that of its old gate- 
way, which, built four hundred and fifty years 
ago as the portal of a distinguished home of learn- 
ing, after serving its purpose for some decades, 
was eclipsed by the magnificence of newer foundations, 
and was never completed. It was reserved for the pre- 
sent age to effect the completion of this beautiful 
example of perpendicular architecture which had so long 
remained a fragment, and to carry out, after centuries 
of waiting, the pious and learned purposes of Henry VI. 
if not to the satisfaction of all his aspirations, at least 
to the removal of the slur which so long attached itself 
to the community of which Mr. Austen Leigh has shown 
himself so competent an historian. 


A MINOR CLASSIC. 

“Life and Remains of the Rev. R. H. Quick.” 
Edited by F. Storr. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press. 1899. 7s. 6d. 

| bg is always a risky proceeding for a biographer to 
separate a man’s life from his writings, especially 

if he further splits up the latter into certain watertight 

compartments which have no more organic connexion 
with one another than the headings in an Encyclopedia 
of Architecture. Still there are exceptions to the 
general rule and we think Mr. Storr has acted judi- 
ciously in applying such a treatment to his biography 
of Quick. In fact we believe he has adopted the only 
satisfactory way of revealing the many facets of a life 
that outwardly, as far as mere incident is concerned, 
was of avery humdrum order. There are no “ purpurei 
panni” in Quick’s life. The interest lies not in what he 

did, but what he said and wrote. A Life of Quick 

made up of a few facts and dates interspersed with a 

running commentary of fragmentary remarks on teach- 

ing and preaching, on boys and masters, on other 
people’s children and his own, alternately with good 
stories, moral reflexions and scholastic dicta would have 
bored and bewildered the most persistent ‘‘ bookwork.” 

In reducing this ‘‘olla podrida” culled from forty 

volumes of diary to something like logical order by 

grouping it under certain well-defined headings, the 
editor has turned out a book which should tempt every- 
one to dip into it, with the result, we suspect, that many 
will end by reading it from cover to cover. 

Such is the esoteric nature of the interest taken in 
education in England that it would be no paradox to 
say that the name of Quick is better known abroad and 
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especially in America than in this country. And yet 
his is a name that cannot be ignored in the annals of 
English education. A man of broad and progressive 
sympathies he belonged in his own special line to that 
rare category of individuals in whom seem centred and 
summed up the aspirations and tendencies of their 
times. What Victor Hugo said of himself, as the 
écho sonore, which caught up and interpreted the 
scattered thoughts and fancies of his epoch, may be 
applied in a humbler way to Quick. He possessed 
the same half-instinctive ‘ flair” for divining coming 
changes in the educational world. How sound his 
insight was may be seen from the fact that many of 
his ideas which seemed such paradoxes to his con- 
temporaries have already passed into common accept- 
ance. At the present time when educational problems 
are more than usually to the fore, his book should 
prove of exceptional value to those who are still seeking 
for a solution of their own particular difficulties. They 
will find it wonderfully stimulating and helpful. 

If we look for the key to this extraordinary sensi- 
tiveness which made Quick a sort of barometer of 
educational changes, we shall find it in a letter he 
received from another great educationist, Thring. 
Thring had dedicated to Quick his ‘‘ Theory and 
Practice of Education” and on Quick’s acceptance of 
the dedication, he wrote: ‘*‘ You are the only man I 
have met with who has not been a mere partisan in 
education, who has not looked at it through pro- 
fessional spectacles of more or less self-interest, and 
been a modernist because it was in his line or a 
classicist because it was in his line, but has quietly 
looked and thought about what is des¢.” 

Insight and honesty, ability to seek truth and ensue 
it: these were the main characteristics of Quick. 
What then were Quick’s chief contributions to English 
education ? Apart from his published work, the answer 
is ‘* writ large” on the 400 odd pages that Mr. Storr has 
assigned to his opinions of educational matters. Take 
any section you please, public schools, examinations, 
language, the training of teachers, you will find some- 
thing of value to the educationist on every page. 
Here is life-science in its most attractive and least 
doctrinaire form. Here is common sense in teaching 
with little or no reference to that ‘‘ blessed word” 
psychology that frightens away the general reader 
and is a convenient catchword for those who are too 
lazy to think. Here is an eloquent argument in 
favour of the training of teachers, of raising the 
tone and mental outlook of the profession that no 
master can read without profit; here are grave warn- 
ings against the mechanical nature of our primary 
education, the cramping effect of a cast-iron Code, and 
the lack of intelligent interest at headquarters. Yet 
Quick is no censorious critic. His keen sense of 
humour saves him from such excess. Where Thring 
would rage with Juvenal, Quick has a smiling reproof 
like Horace. ‘‘ Castigat ridendo” is his motto, and his 
power of getting at the heart of any subject he touches 
on is only equalled by his faculty of also getting at the 
heart of his reader. There is a movement on foot for 
establishing a Quick memorial library to which many of 
the profession both in England and America have con- 
tributed. Mr. Storr’s masterly compilation should be 
of no small service in promoting the flow of subscrip- 
tions for this worthy end. Between the library and the 
biography that bids fair to become a minor classic, 
there is little fear that the name of Quick will be soon 
forgotten. 


THE GOOD SOCIALIST AND THE BAD ; 


AND OTHER NOVELS. 


‘*One Hour and the Next.” By Millicent Sutherland. 
London: Methuen. 1899. 6s. 


Novels and plays dealing with religious or social 
motives outside the ordinary range of fiction or the 
drama are often extravagant, bizarre, insincere, and in 
execrable taste ; with a minimum of knowledge and a 
maximum of pretence. They are popular with a public 
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which professes seriousness, but in fact revels im 
violent sensationalism. ‘‘One Hour and the Next” 
will not appeal to this class of readers either in matter 
or style. It is a story which is developed out of a 
really serious, thoughtful, and sincere, treatment of the 
relations between the rich and the poor, employers 
and employed, and out of the characters of their 
real. or professed representatives. Many more at- 
tractive phases of life, in the estimation of many 
‘novel-readers, lay nearer to the writer’s hand than 
that which she has chosen to describe; the squalid 
struggle of a strike of dyers in a provincial town 
where rival Socialist leaders, the genuine reformer 
and the impostor, are the heroes of the scene, and 
their theories of society the matter of the story. This 
choice is a striking proof of the interests that are 
affected by industrial questions. It is a remarkable 
change from romantic sentimentalism that the ground- 
work of a lady’s novel should be the conflicts of trade- 
unions, the propaganda of Socialists, and the views on 
those matters of various classes of society ; and that she 
should even make the love affairs of her heroine pros- 
perous or the reverse, according as she shall choose 
the right or the wrong kind of Socialist. 

The difficulty of welding into artistic fiction the dis- 
cussion of economics and the policy of strikes is 
sufficiently evident; and it has, in fact, interfered 
to some extent with the treatment of this story as 
story. It would doubtless have done so more or less 
in the most practised hands. But in spite of this handi- 
cap the story as such is decidedly interesting, and there- 
fore from the point of view of the novel-reader success- 
ful. Agnes Stanier, the heroine, is a real, life-like cha- 
racter, who can stand on her own merits in that kind ; 
and not the less so because we neither admire nor love 
her sufficiently to be very anxious as to whether 
Assheton the good Socialist, or Lester the bad one, 
shall ultimately win her. At least as far as reward to 
Assheton goes; for one would say ‘“‘he might have 
done better”—a formula not unusual in actual life. 
Agnes’ father the old scholar, utterly unsympathetic 
with modern ideas, and of disappointed life, is an 
attractive figure, in effective contrast to the enthusiasts 
about him. Assheton is rather conventional : Lester 
somewhat melodramatic : but the whole impression of 
him is one of decided reality: and the secret of his 
morbid desire to do social and political mischief discloses 
itself in the end as a sufficient explanation. On the 
whole, with certain exceptions such as the scene in the 
manufacturer’s drawing-room, where the point to be 
made is the enormous influence of women, perhaps even 
especially of silly women, the story will interest a class 
of readers less impatient of thought and more critical 
than the mere lovers of startling fiction. What strikes 
us generally is that the Duchess of Sutherland has 
trained herself hitherto in the forms of reasoned state- 
ment, rather than in the medium of dialogue and action 
—the novelist’s principal apparatus. 


“‘The Path of a Star.” By S. Jeanette Duncan. 
London: Methuen. 1899. 6s. 


In none of her previous works has this gifted 
authoress made more plain her special powers of human 
analysis. The story takes place in Calcutta but the 
descriptions of native life and local scenery are 
pleasantly brief. A girl in society, a young actress and 
a Salvation Army “lass ” are the dominating characters. 
Through the medium of one man they are all brought 
into contact with each other. The girl, Alicia 
Livingstone, and the actress, Hilda Howe, become 
devoted friends, and it is interesting to note how 
Alicia’s charming and cultured, but inherently common- 
place mind, seeks to understand the strong intellect 
and originality of Hilda. ‘‘ Captain” Filbert the 
‘* Hallelujah lass” is a beautiful visionary—when she 
is not a visionary she is distressingly middle-class and 
it is a relief when she marries into her Army and gives 
up entering a class she would not have adorned. The 
men are rather colourless necessary objects on which 
to hang love-stories. Although the characters are 
neither great nor wicked, the brightness of Miss Duncan’s 
style invests them with a very real charm and interest. 
The novel is distinctly above the average. 
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‘‘Sellcuts’ Manager.” By Mrs. Ormiston Chant. 


London: Richards. 1899. 6s. 


Mrs. Chant’s book represents her as a very mild lady 
trying to ‘‘cut a dash.” Having made herself con- 
spicuous by a misdirected moral campaign she now 
seeks to portray her ideal music-hall, which is to have 
all sorts of unusual attractions — from oratorios to 
nurseries and perhaps wash-houses—to compensate for 
the absence of alcohol. Her hero is the manager of a 
music-hall and the burden of her book one long protest 
against his exclusion from society. A colonel’s wife 
shuns him at the outset, but his transcendent virtues 
overcome even her puritanism, and he ends up by 
escorting ‘‘ the princess” to her carriage. To say the 
book is vulgar would be to tax the strength of one 
adjective too heavily ; it is also ignorant, ridiculous, dull 
and sometimes offensive. When some admirer comes 
to edit an Ormiston Chant birthday book, he must not 
forget the following elegant extract : ‘‘ True love is like 
a cough, there’s no keeping it quite to yourself.” 


‘*The House by the Lock.” By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 
London: Bowden. 1899. 6s. 


Mrs. Williamson can do so admirably when she 
leaves the sensational and gives rein to her humour, as 
she did in ‘‘ The Newspaper Girl,” that one regrets her 
return to the old vein. However, if she must write 
conventional ‘‘ sensation,” ‘‘ The House by the Lock” 
will do as well as need be. It deals in corpses, im- 
personations, murders and disguises enough for any- 
body, and ends every chapter with a new shock in the 
approved manner. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Empire is the dominant note in the new three-monthly reviews. 
The “ Quarterly ”—an excellent number which makes a rather 
startling departure in the shape of illustrations to an article on 
zebras and hybrids—opens with “ The Federation of Australia ” 
and closes with “British Supremacy in South Africa.” The 
first article in the “ Edinburgh” is a review of British opportu- 
nities on the banks of the White and Blue Niles; the last is a 
survey of the position in South Africa down to the delivery of 
the Boer ultimatum. It is a curious fact that the Peace Confer- 
ence was held in a Dutch city, and that the most peace-loving 
and peace-desiring of its participants was Great Britain. Yet 
the first war which occurs after the Conference is one between a 
Dutch race and Great Britain. The Peace Conference however 
was apparently not intended to apply to wars as between vassal 
and suzerain States : according toa note in the “ Quarterly ” on 
the Conference the best means of preventing a European war is 
an Anglo-German alliance. By a striking unanimity of language, 
in articles which are wholly unlike, the “ Edinburgh” and the 
“ Quarterly” describe the Boers as “a peculiar people.” The 
“Edinburgh” hardly rises to the occasion as does the 
“ Quarterly” in considering the Transvaal difficulty. Its obser- 
vations were made before the Boers had forced war upon South 
Africa ; they amount to a suggestion that a settlement should 
be left to the further development of the British Colonies as 
opposed to the stagnant Dutch communities. But we can see 
no reason why because the future inevitably belongs to 
the Briton, present justice should be denied. It is very 
difficult, as the “Quarterly” says, for people who have 
never visited the Transvaal to understand the mental attitude 
of the Boers towards the mining industry, It is also difficult 
for the unimaginative scribe in London to realise what it means 
to South Africa if the subject of the paramount power is made 
to play the part of a serf in a vassal State—if “members of a 
master race” are “subjected to indignities from which English- 
men do not suffer in any other part of the civilised globe.” Nor 
is it only in South Africa that the Briton is asserting himself. 
In the Soudan as in the Transvaal Lord Salisbury’s Government 
is undoing Mr.-Gladstone’s bad work and is bent upon improv- 
ing on the conditions which were precedent to that work. 
Even in a quarterly review the history of a country going back 
2,500 years is a large order. Yet this is what the “ Edinburgh” 
attempts to compass in its able article on the Niles. The 
Soudan in old times was the home of a considerable empire. 
Great Britain has no holiday task ahead if she is to restore 
health and prosperity to a region so long abandoned to bar- 
barism and so largely depopulated. But there is not sufficient 
ground to justify fears that the task is hopeless. A century or 
two ago European explorers looked upon Australia with less 
hopeful eyes than we regard the Soudan now. Australia to-day 
smiles with plenty and aspires to nationhood. Ifthe Dutch in 
the Transvaal were not the stubborn creatures they are, they 
might have taken a hint from Australia as to the wisdom of 
enlightened conditions of government under the gis of Great 
Britain. Australia, the “ Quarterly” points out in reviewing the 
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Federal movement, has never had to complain of undue inter- 
ference on the part of the mother-country. On the contrary, 
“if they have had any ground for complaint it is on the score of 
England’s indifference to the claims of Empire rather than of 
that of pressure of sovereignty.” Australia has made Imperial 
neglect an excuse for a very different line of action from that 
taken by the Transvaal. Lord Derby’s unwisdom paved the 
way to our present troubles in South Africa. In Australia it 
operated as a direct incentive to Federation. 


Even in considering such a subject as “A Place in the 
Country,” which the ‘‘ Quarterly” treats in an admirable paper, 
it is impossible to escape from some side reflections on the 

uestion of Empire. In these days when country houses with 
their innumerable attractions have passed largely into the hands 
of the “ nouveaux riches” the significance of the phrase “a place 
in the country” has undergone a complete change. Still 
country houses do a vast deal for the vigour and the grit of the 
Briton. Modern commerce now supplies the incomes by which 
many estates that had their origin in very different conditions 
are kept going. Agriculture made Englishmen what they are. 
If to the eye of the traveller to-day England seems well 
cultivated, if kitchen gardens and cornfields and hedgerows 
show no lack of care, if the appearance of the land often seems 
to belie the Agricultural Returns themselves, the explanation is 
that agriculture, instead of being a source of profit, is supported 
by the wealth derived from town and Empire. Just as the 
servant of the Empire returns to England to recruit or to enjoy 
a well-earned pension, so the merchant magnate now finds 
health and vigour and enables scores of friends to do likewise 
in country houses made accessible by modern facilities of loco- 
motion. The “Quarterly” has no qualms as to the effect of 
the partial dethronement of “our old nobility :” “if the blue- 
blooded Norman dynasty is to be displaced by a horde of 
invaders whose title deeds are writ in mustard or blacking, the fair 
field allowed for the experiment is simply one more of the triumphs 
of British freedom.” Empire and country is a theme of wide 
ramifications. Incidentally we are reminded by an article in the 
“Edinburgh” on Bismarck—a little belated but nevertheless 
an exceedingly interesting study—that the maker of the German 
Empire, finding civil and military employment uncongenial, re- 
tired to manage the family estates in Pomerania. Had the country 
absorbed his energies, how different might have been the map 
of Europe to-day ; how much less ominous for British industry 
the competition of Germany! Again “the food of London,” 
discoursed of by the “ Quarterly,” brings home to us another 
phase of Empire and country. Great Britain imports food to 
an extent which is almost appalling to contemplate. England’s 
farms feed the capital less and less. Unfortunately the 
transference has not been chiefly from the home country to the 
Empire. We depend upon the foreigner for articles which 
the colonies only need encouragement to supply. The question 
is one to which federated Australia in conjunction with Canada 
and the united South Africa which may be the outcome of 
the present crisis may usefully devote particular attention. 
The foreigner last year sent us 3,800,000 quarters of wheat out 
of a total of 5,800,000 consumed. Many ends might be served 
even by a modest registration duty on foreign corn. In dis- 
cussing the various reports and schemes on Old Age Pensions 
the “ Edinburgh” frankly admits that if an experiment is to be 
tried the money must be raised either by an increase of the 
death duties and income tax or by a return to discarded duties, 
including those on imported foodstuffs. A small impost on 
foreign corn would go far to provide the money necessary to 
further the cause of the veteran of industry who is no longer 
able to keep the field, whilst it would do something to further 
the cause of United Empire. 


Church questions do not claim a large share of attention in 
the “ Edinburgh” or the “ Quarterly”—the former deals with 
them in passing in an article on the late Lord Selborne, and the 
latter discusses the chances of numerous cardinals as possible 
candidates for the papal chair when Leo XIII.’s long occu- 
pancy comes to an end. The “Church Quarterly” is of 
less general interest than usual. A learned and searching 
criticism of the late Dr. Rivington’s work on “The Roman 
Primacy ” 430-451 A.D. tells us nothing néw on a subject which 
has been the battleground of erudite conflict and the victim of 
polemical dishonesty for three centuries : the old arguments are 
re-stated with precision and the familiar sophistries of the Ultra- 
montane case re-exposed without discourtesy. A long review 
of Dr. Briggs’ “ Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture” 
is nothing but a fierce screed against the “Higher Criticism.” 
The writer’s attitude on critical questions is sufficiently indicated 
by the statement that “ we can prove with overwhelming proba- 
bility . . . that Moses wrote Deuteronomy,” including, we 
presume, the account of his own death and burial in Chapter 
XXXIV. The fanatical hostility to Biblical science which 
marks the “Church Quarterly’s” references to the works of modern 
critical scholars is a serious blot on a periodical which in other 
directions is admirable. The Lambeth decision on Incense 
and the “hearing” on Reservation are discussed in a well- 
informed article, setting out the moderate High Church view. 
Perhaps the most notable thing in the present number is the 
very severe criticism of Professor Sanday’s recent pamphlet. 
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An amiable Broad Churchman is not well advised in making an 
excursion into ritual discussions, and although the excellent 
intentions which inspired the author of the little work in ques- 
tion must mitigate the severity of the most conscientious critic, 
yet we cannot but agree with the writer of this review that the 
Professor fails so entirely from want of knowledge as to deprive 
his pamphlet of value as a serious criticism of the Archbishops’ 
opinion. There is always an immense amount of solid work in 
the “ Church Quarterly,” and this issue is an excellent example. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


“Tuscan Artists, their Thought and Work.” By Hope Rea. 
London : Redway. 1899. 5s. 


This is a small book whose character ay be guessed from 
its title. Mr. Ruskin’s “ Mornings in Florence” was the pro- 
totype. The genius of Mr. Ruskin has determined a great flow 
of tourists to the monuments of Italian art, tourists of a special 
kind. Without any very definite susceptibility or discrimina- 
tion in matters of art, they are prepared to take their art 
— seriously and expect to receive from their visits to churches 

galleries a great deal of edification. These suggestions 
must be provided for them from without, hence the reason for 
the existence of books like this in which a certain amount of 
information is conveyed in a stream of gentle semi-devotional 
argument. The book is not at all bad of its kind, and when it 
becomes most business-like, as in the description of Orcagna’s 
tabernacle at Or San Michele, it will occupy and interest its 
readers when they visit that monument. 


“Cities and Sights of Spain.” By E. Main. London: Bell. 
1899. 

Here we havea storehouse of intelligent information reduced 
to a very small compass for the benefit of the tourist in Spain. 
There are no ambitious descriptions or excursions beneath the 
surface but plenty of hints which he cannot fail to appreciate. 
Many —— delusions are usefully exploded, as for instance 
that the cookery is intolerable outside the beaten track, 
that travel is uncomfortable and even dangerous, and that 
the Spaniards dislike strangers. There are a few errors, 
one about the pelota-court at Barcelona and another about the 
punctuality of Spanish trains, but on the whole the book is 
excellent within the narrow aspirations of its sphere. The 
author’s snap-shots, which illustrate it, are not very clearly 
reproduced, but they are generally well-chosen and charac- 
teristic. One of a train at a wayside station (p. 167) is 
admirably expressive. 


For This Week’s Books see page 563. 
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JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


DUTCH BULBS. - 


SALES EVERY DAY EXCEPTING SATURDAYS. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will Sell by 


Auction at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68 Cheapside, London, E.C., 
every day (Saturdays excepted), Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, asdieens, and other 
Bulbs from Holland, lotted to suit large and small buyers. 5,000 lots sold weekly. 
Commissions executed for those unable to attend the auctions. Lots packed and 
forwarded to all parts. Catalogues sent on application. 

Auction Rooms and Estate Offices, 67 aud 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C 


ENA HOUSE HOTEL, at tHE Pyramips.— 
4 Patronised by Royal Families.—‘‘ By far the most comfortable Hotel in 
Egypt.”—World, 1899. Electric Tram to Town.—For Tariffs and Pro- 
spectus apply to Messrs. PERREAUX & Co. .» 5 Jeffrey's Square, London, E.C. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
90 Branches in South Africa. 

Subscribed Capital (30th June, oe 4,959,100 

Paid-up Capital . 1,239,700 

Reserve Fund oe oe oe 61,144,820 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking om 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African — Orange 
Free’ State, Khodesia, and East Africa. r Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. aw 

J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 
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GIANACLIS 
CIGARETTE 


OFALLTOBACCONISIS - 
1574 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO..S NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY AND ARCHAOLOCY. 


Second Edition Revised. 


ROMAN SOCIETY IN THE LAST CENTURY OF 
THE WESTERN EMPIRE. By Samvet Dm, M.A., Professor of Greek 
in Queen's College, Belfast. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Guardian.—‘* We think it is not too much to say that this is the best book which 

im yet appeared in English on the latest phases of the ancient World in Western 

urope. 
Literature.—‘ As a whole the book is thoroughly satisfactory, and is likely to be 
regarded in future as indispensable for the student of this period. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. New Vols. 
Edited by Professor Percy GARDNER and Professor F. W. KEtsEy. 


THE ROMAN FESTIVALS OF THE PERIOD OF 
THE REPUBLIC. An Introduction to the Study of the Religion of the 
Romans. By W. Warve Fow er, M.A., Fellow and Sub-Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. [October 31. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN COINS. 
By G. F. Hitt, of the Department of Coins and Medals in the British Museum. 
ith Fifteen Collotype Plates, Extra crown 8vo. 9s. (October 31. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
ROBERT GROSSETESTE, BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


A Contribution to the Religious, Political, and Intellectual History of the 

Thirteenth Century. By Francis SeyYMouR STEVENSON, M.P. 8vo. ros. net. 
. Speaker. — Mr. Stevenson's book is at least interesting. It is even more instruc- 
tive, for it tells much about the religious and intellectual history of that age, and it 
clearly defines Grosseteste’s contribution to the progress of humanity.” 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MILITARY, POLITICAL, 
AND SOCIAL LIFE OF THE RT. HON. JOHN MANNERS, 
MARQUIS OF GRANBY, P.C., M.P., D.C.L., Commander-in-Chief of the, 
British Forces, Master-General of the Ordnance, Colonel of the Royal Horse 
Guards, Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiment of Artillery and Corps of Engineers, 
and Governor of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. By WatrTsrR 
Evetyn Manners. Portait and Plans. 8vo. 18s. net. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
PASSAGES FOR GREEK TRANSLATION FOR 
LOWER FORMS. By G. H. Peacock, M.A., and E. W. W. Bet, M.A., 


Assistant Masters at Eastbourne College. Pott Svo. 1s. 6d. 
[Zlementary Classics. 


Seventh Edition Now Ready. 


A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSI- 
OLOGY AND HISTOLOGY. By Sir M. Fosrerand J. N. Lancuey, D.Sc. 
by J. N. Langley, D.Sc., L. E. Shore, M.D. 


MACMILLAR'S SCIENGE GLASS BOOKS.—NEW V3LS. 
Adapted to the South Kensington Syllmbuses. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By 


Frank Castie, M.LM.E., Mechanical Laboratory, Royal College of Science. 
South Kensington. Globe Bvo. 3s. 6d. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS. 


H. E. Havvey, B.Sc. Lond. Associate of Royal College of Science, London, 
eadmaster of the Kidderminster School of Science. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By Ernest Evans, 


Natural Science Master, Mechanics’ Institute and Technical Schools, Burnley. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
(Section I.), An Elementary Course of Physics and Chemistry adapted to the 
Syllabus of the Science and Art De: ent. By Prof. R. A. Grecory and 
A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. Lond. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR 
SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. By R. A. Grecory, Professor of Astronomy, 
jueen’s College, London, Oxford University Extension Lecturer; and A. T. 
m™mMONS, B.Sc. Lond., Associate of the Royal College of Science, London. 

In Two Parts. Part L., First Year's Course. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


HEAT, FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. By Epwin 


Epser, A.R.C.Sc., Lond. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FOR ADVANCED STU - 
DENTS. By Sir Henry Roscor, F.R.S. and Dr. A. Harpen. With 54 
Illustrations in ‘the text. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS, including Graphic Statics. By J. Harrison, 
M.1.M.E., Assoc. M.Inst-C.E., and G. A. BaxanpaALt, Assistant in Mechanics 
and Mathematics at the Royal Collegeof Science, London. Globe @vo. 4s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY FOR ORGANISED SCHOOLS OF 
SCIENCE. By S. Parrisn, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. (Lond.), Central Higher Grade 
School, Leeds. With Introduction by D. Forsyrn, D.Sc., Principal of the 
Central Migher‘Grade School, Leeds. Globe 6vo. 2s. 6d. 


FICTION. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 
TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
EGERTON CASTLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
YOUNG APRIL. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 

New York Tribune.—“ In his first chapter the author strikes a note of happy 
youth, of sunny experience, of sweet sentiment, and to that note he is faithful toa 
degree extremely rare in contemporary fiction. The life of his hero during one 
short month is caught up in a glamour of love and loveliness, a glamour too perfect 
to last for more than that brief space of time. Mr. Castle contrives to keep it 
— for the reader by the exercise of an art that is as self-possessed as it is 
subtle.” 


New Story by the Author of ‘‘ MORRICE BUCKLER.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 


By A. E. W. MASON. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
Daily News.—‘ Holds the reader's interest no less from the novelty of its plot 
than from the vivacious and spirited manner of its telling.” 


150th THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


RICHARD CARVEL. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
Daily Telegraph.— Full of good things.” 
ROMANCE OF A TURKISH HARiM. 


VALDA HANEM. 


By DAISY HUGH PRYCE, Author of “‘ Goddesses Three.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


VIA CRUCIS. 
A ROMANCE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [Jn November. 


HENRY WORTHINGTON, IDEALIST. By Marcaret 
SHERwoop. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Chicago Tribune.—‘ The story is of absorbing interest. It is practically certain 
to arouse wide discussion.” 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


SIXPENNY ISSUE NOW READY. 
HUGH THOMSON'S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER. With Sixteen full- 


e Coloured Illustrations and Sixteen Decorated Text Pages by Hucx 
Homson. In Coloured Pictorial wrapper. 

Academy.—‘‘He has caught the spirit of the history of Jack, and infused a 

robustness and vigorous vivacity into the drawings.” 

MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 
Illustrated by HuGH THomson. 
THIS AND THAT: a Tale of Two Tinies. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

BEASTS: Thumb-nail Studies in Pets. By WarRDLAW 


KENNEDY. With numerous Illustrations. Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. 


THE DRUMMER’S COAT. By the Hon. J. Fortescue, 


Author of “‘ The Story of a Red Deer.” Illustrated by H. M. Brock. Pott 4to. 
4s. 6d. [November 3. 
THE BOOK OF PENNY TOYS. Poems and Pictures. 
By Maser Dearmenr, Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 4to. 6s. 
[November 7. 
THE BRAVEST OF THEM ALL. By Mrs. Epwin 


Hontgr. Illustrated by Chas. E. Brock. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [October 31. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS. 
THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF RODBERTUS. By 


E. C. K. Gonner, M.A., Brunner Professor of Economic Science at University 
College, Liverpool 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW WORK BY WILLIAM SMART, M.A. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME. By Witiam 
Smart, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Glasgow. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Manchester Courier.—‘ No epitome of the book will do justice to Dr. Smart's 
lucid reasoning, or convey a proper idea of the profundity of his investigation.” 


Number I. Now Ready. 
A NEW QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


SUBSCRIPTION, tos. net per annum, payable in advance, or 3s. net per Number. 


CONTENTS.—Introductory Statement, by MH. B.S. Recent Research on the Ori; 
* — e Sacr y Pp 
the Rev pri by Prof. W. M. the "Rev. K. Lake, and C. H. Turner. Reviews. Chronicle of Recent Old Testament and 


Part 1., by. . 


igin of the Creed, by the Rev. Canon Sanday. St. Anselm’s Argument for the Being 


in; 


i Robert Bridges. The Acts of the Apostles. I.—A Criticism of Light- 
ging Rackham, Secram ion of Thmuis. 


Doc —T 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


ON MONDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
Price 2is. 


MEMOIRS »»> GORRESPONDENCE 
OF LYON PLAYFAIR, 


First Lord Playfair of St.- Andrews. 
By Sir WEMYSS REID, 


Author of ‘‘ The Life of Lord Houghton ” and ‘‘ The Life of the Right 
Hon. W. E. Forster.” 


With Two Portraits. Demy 8vo. 500 pages. 


The Life is based upon an autobiography which Lord Playfair left 
behind him, and which contains most interesting reminiscences of his 
early career as a man of science, and of the eminent men with whom 
he was brought in contact in his youth. The story of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, for which Playfair acted as Special Commissioner, 
is told ‘‘ from the inside,” and the whole story of the birth of the 
present system of secondary education and of Playfair’s share in it. 
Playfair’s Parliamentary career furnishes chapters full of permanent 
— interest. Of the social life of England and America, in which 

layfair so long had a prominent place, many pleasant glimpses are 
given, whilst his well-known skill as a racon¢ezr is illustrated by many 
good stories. As is well known, Lord Playfair was for many years a 
persona grata with the Queen and the Prince Consort and the Prince 
of Wales, the last-named of whom was his pupil at Edinburgh. The 
biography incidentally throws a good deal of light upon this side of the 
theme. The correspondence in the book is particularly rich both in 
quantity and quality, and includes many unpublished letters from Sir 
Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone, and other statesmen down to and in- 
cluding Mr. Chamberlain, as well as a large correspondence with the 
most eminent scientific men of the century. 


‘CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited: London, Paris, New York 


and Melbourne. 


IMPOR1 ANT NEW NOVELS. 


Notice.—The first important work by a new writer 
of great promise is “ROXANE,” by LOUIS 
CRESWICKE, just published, price 6s. 


Now ready. Price 6s. 


THE VWiZiER OF 
THE TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER. 


By FRANK STOCKTON. 
WITH 21 ‘FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Notice.—The new novel by A. F. QSUILLER COUCH 
(Q) entitled “THE SHIP ‘OF STARS,” jst 
puvtished, price 6s., is atreatly reprinting to 
meet the large demand. 


VIVID STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
Just§published. Price 6s. 
JENETHA’S VENTURE. 


By COLONEL HARCOURT, 
Author of ‘‘ For Love and Liberty,” ‘* On the Knees of the Gods,” &c 


Notice.—Mr. JOHN BLOUNDELLE BURTON’S 
new novel, “A BITTER HERITAGE,” has 
dreaty been reprinted to meet the large and 
increasing demand. Price “6s. 


Just published. Price 6s. 
THE LITTLE NOVICE. 


By ALIX KING. 


Her novel isso very charming‘in itself......simple, but delightfully told.” 
Daily News. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, <Limited.: London, Paris, New York 
and Melbourne. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
Van Dyck (H. Knackfuss). Greveland Co. 
Vandyk’s Pictures at Windsor Castle (Ernest Law). Franz Hanf- 


staengl. 

The Book of the Art of Cennino Cennini: a Contemporary Practical 
Treatise on Quattrocento Painting (Translated from the Italian, 
with Notes on Medizeval Art Methods by Christiana J. Herring- 


ham). George Allen. 6s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Bismarck’s ‘‘ Reflections and Reminiscences” (Horst Kohl). Dent. 


45. 6d. 

Letters from Lady Jane Coke to her Friend Mrs. Eyre at Derby, 
1747-1758 (Edited by Mrs. Ambrose Rathborne), Sonnenschein. 
s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon Playfair, First Lord Playfair of 
St. Andrews (Wemyss Reid). Cassell. 21s: 


CLASSICS. 


New Testament Greek: a Course for Beginners (George Rodwell. 
Introduction by Walter Lock). Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


FICTION. 


The King of Claddagh (Thomas Fitzpatrick). Sands. 6s. 

The Laird’s Wooing (J. Gordon Phillips). Unwin. 6s. 

The Master of the Strong Hearts (Ellridge S. Brooks). 
2s. 6d. 

In Indian Trails (E. S. Ellis). Cassell. 25. 6d. 

Red Pottage (Mary Cholmondeley). Arnold. 6s. 

The Novelist : Bunter’s Cruise (Charles Gleig). Methuen. 6d. 

McTeague (Frank Norris). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Helen’s Babies (John Habberton). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Twelve Tales by Grant Allen. Grant Richards. 6s. 

The Pillypingle Pastorals (Druid Grayl). Greening. 3s. 6d. 

Gulliver’s Travels (Jonathan Swift). John-Lane. 6s. 

Wee Folk ; Good Folk: being Child Stories for Older Folk (L. Allen 
Harker). Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 

A Spliced Yarn; Some Strands from the Life Cable of Bill Bullen 
(George Cupples). Gibbings and Co. 

A Bitter Heritage : a Modern Romance (John Bloundelle-Burton). 
Cassell. 

A Broken Promise (Violet Whyte). Pearsons. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation (Bret Harte). Pearsons. 6s. 

A Bitter Vintage (K.Douglas King). Pearsons. '6s. 

Young April ” (Egerton Castle). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Haunts of Men (Robert W. Chambers). Bowden. 3s. 6d. 

Henry Worthington, Idealist (Margaret Sherwood). New York : The 
Macmillan Co. » 6s. 

Valda Hanem: the Romance of a Turkish Harim (Daisy Hugh 
Pryce). Macmillan. 6s. 

An African Treasure (J. MacLaren Cobban). John Long. 65s. 

The Bread of Tears (G. B. Burgin). John Long. 6s. 

His Darling Sin(M. E. Braddon). Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 

Peril and Patriotism (2 vols.). Cassell. 

The Crown of Life (George Gissing). Methuen. 6s. 

Sword and Assegai (Anna Howarth). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Red Rat’s Daughter (Guy Boothby). Ward,-Lock. 55. 

Chattel or Wife (Claude Bray). Sands. 6s. 

Two Boys in Wyoming ; Uncrowning a King (E. S. Ellis. 
Cassell. 25. 6d. each. 

Sylvia in Flowerland (Linda Gardiner). Seeley. 35. 6d. 

Havelock the Dane (Chas. W. Whistler). Nelson, 3s. 6d. 

The Courteous Knight (E. Edwardson). Nelson. 

Tom Graham, V.C. (William Johnston). 

The Fellow Who Won (Andrew Home). 

A Goodly Heritage (K. M. Eady). Nelson. 25. 6d. 

Roxane: a Romance of East and West (Louis Creswicke). Cassell. 


Cassell. 


2 vols. ). 


HIsTory. 


English History (E. S. Symes). Arnold. 2s. '6d. 

Naval Warfare: its Ruling Principles and Practice ‘Historically 
Treated (Vice-Admiral P. H. Eoiomb. Third edition). Allen 
and Co. 21s. 

The Sudan Campaign, 1896-1899 (by ‘‘ An Officer”). Chapman and 
Hall. 10s. 6d. 


NATURAL HiIsToRY. 


The Natural History of Selborne (Gilbert White). 
2Is. net. 


Lane. 


ScHooL Books. 


«‘ The New Education ” Manual Training. Woodwork (Richard Wake). 
Chapman and Hall. ros. net. 

Newton’s Laws of Motion (P. G. Tait). Black. 1s. 6d. net. 

Elementary Classics: Passages for Greek Translation, for the Lower 
Forms (G. H. Peacock and W. Bell). Macmillan. 
1s. 6d. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Psychology of Woman (Laura Marholm). Grant Richards. 6s. 

English Political Philosophy from Hobbes to Maine (William Graham). 
Amold. 12s. net. 

The Structure of the Brain: How to Understand and Cultivate Intel- 
lectual Rower (Albert Wilson). Elliot Stook. 

The Conscience of the King (James Carmichael Spence). Sonnen- 

$68 
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A Course of Elementary Practical Physiology and Histology (M. Foster 
and J. N. Langley. Seventh Edition. Edited by J. N. Langley). 
Macmillan. 7s. 

Experimental Physics (Eugene Lommel). Kegan Paul. 15s. net. 

Elementary Illustrations of the Differential and Integral Calculus 
(Augustus de,Moyan. New edition). London: Kegan Paul; 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 5s. 

A System of Ethics (Friedrich Paulsen. Edited and Translated from 
the Fourth Revised and Enlarged Edition by Frank Thilly). 
Kegan Paul. 18s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Teaching of Jesus To-day (Eustace H. Miles). Grant Richards. 
2s. 6d. net. 
The Acts and Decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem (Translated from the 
Greek by J. N. W. B. Robertson). Thomas Baker. 5s. net. 


‘The Theology of Modern Literature (Rev. S. Law Wilson). Edin- 


burgh: Clark. 7s. 6d. 
The Light of Life (Bishop of Newport). Burns and Oates. 6s. 
Biblical Introduction: Old Testament (W. H. Bennett); New 
Testament (W. F. Adeney). Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 


Africa as Seen by its Explorers (Edited by E. J. Webb). Arnold. 2s. 

With the Peshawar Column, Tirah Expeditionary Force (Richard 
Gillham Thomsett). Digby, Long. 35. 6d. 

A Visit tothe Russians in Central Asia “Isabelle Mary Phibbs). Kegan 
Paul. 6s. net. 


VERSE. 


Rag, Tag, and Bobtail (Edith Farmiloe and Winifred Parnell). 
Grant Richards. 6s. 

Betwixt Two Seas (Violet Fane). Nimmo. Ios. 6d. net. 

Bachelor Ballads (Harry A. Spurr). Greening. 35. 6d. 

The —. of the Ardennes (Lady Lindsay). Kegan Paul. 
35. 6d. 

Dolcino: a Tragedy (William Gerard). Kegan Paul. 5s. net. 

Satan Absolved: a Victorian Mystery (Wilfrid Scawen Blunt). John 
Lane. 35. 6d. net. 

The Ruba’yat of Omar Khayam (Translated by Mrs. H. M. Cadell). 
John Lane. 5s. net. 

Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards: a Tragedy (Algernon Charles 
Swinburne). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Lyra Frivola (A. D. Godley). Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Anita and Other Poems (Walter Merryvale). George Allen. 5s. net. 

Ulysses, or de Rougemont, of Troy (A. H. M.). Methuen. 35. 6a. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Beasts: Thumb-Nail Studies in Pets (Wardlaw Kennedy). Mac- 
millan. 45. 

Book Prices Current (Vol. XIII.). Elliot Stock. 

Chiswick Shakespeare: Tempest, Romeo and Juliet (2 vols.). Bell. 
1s. 6d. each. 

Choses Vues (par Victor Hugo. Nouvelle Série). Paris : Calmann 
Levy. 7f. 50c. 

Conversational Openings and Endings (Mrs. Hugh Bell). Arnold. 
2s. 6d. 

Dictionary, A, of English Homonyms: Pronouncing and Explanatory 
(Translated into Italian and French by A. F. Inglott Bey). 
Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net. 

Encyclopedia Biblica (Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne and 
J. Sutherland Black. Vol. I.—A to D). Black. 

E. T. U. Hoffmann’s Saimtliche Werke in Fiinfzehn Banden (von 
Eduard Grifebach. Combined into 4 vols.). Leipzig: Max 
Heffe’s Verlag. 8 marks. 

Gentleman’s Cellar, The, and Butler’s Guide (H. S. Feuerheerd). 
Chatto and Windus. Is. 

German Daily Life (R. Kron). Dent. 

History of Nursery Rhymes, A (Percy B. Green). Greening. 45. 

Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism (C. M. Gayley and F. N. 
Bostony,U.S.A.: Ginn and Co. 

Meyer, I’. B., Birthday Book, The (Compiled by Florence Witts), 
S.S.U. 1s. 6d. 

Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” (Illustrated by Gustave Doré ; Edited by 
Robert Vaughan). Cassell. 

Minna von Barnhelm, or a Soldier’s Luck (Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. 
Translated by Major-General Patrick Maxwell). The University 
Press, Watford. 5s. 

Mother Goose in Prose (L. Frank Baum). Duckworth. 5s. net. 

New Penny Magazine (Vol. III.). Cassell. 2s. 6d. 

‘Pen and Pencil Sketches of Shipping and Craft all Round the World 
(R. T. Pritchett). Arnold. tos. 6d. net. 

Singing-Time: a Child’s Song-Book (Music by Arthur Somervell ; 
Drawings by L.. Leslie Brooke). Constable. 5s. 

The English Bookman’s Library : English Embroidered Bookbindings 
(Cyril Davenport). Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. net. 

The Quiver. Volume for 1890. 7s. 6d. ; Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
Volume for 1899. 75. 6d. 

Woman and the Wits: Epigrams on Woman, Love, and Beauty 
(Collected and Edited by G. F. Monkshood. Gieening. 35. 6d. 

Works of Shakespeare, The: The Tragedy of Hamlet (Edited by 
Edward Dowden). Methuen. 35. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGaAzINES FOR Nov EMBER :—The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d.; The Anglo- -Saxon, 21s. ; English Illustrated 
Magazine, 6d. ; The Studio, 1s. ; The Dome, Is. ; The American 
Historical Review (October); Longman’s, 6d. ; The Windsor 
Magazine, 6d. ; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s. 
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A. & GC. BLACK. 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 
Super royal 8vo. _ Price, cloth, 20s. net ; half-leather, 25s. net. 
(To be completed in Four Volumes ) 


ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA. A Dictionary of the 
Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cueyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, Canon of Rochester; and J. Sur HERLAND Brack, M.A.,; LL.D., 
Assistant Editor of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


NOW READY. In 2 Volumes, demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. net. 


NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM (Tue Girrorp 


Lectures), delivered before the University of Aberdeen, in the years 1896-98, 
by James Warp, Sc.D., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, Professor of Mental 
Philosophy and Logic in the University of Cambridge. 


“*A work which does much to redeem Cambridge as a centre of philosophical 
thought, and which, if we mistake not, will prove one of the most important contri- 
butions to philosophy made in our time in England......Indéed, we are unable to 
think of any English work in which so complete a grasp both of science and philo- 
sophy is shown as in this remarkable treatise...... If the Gifford bequest had given 
us this work only, its donor would have laid us under lasting obligations.” 

The Spectator. 
“*It cannot be doubted that it will have a wide influence on the higher thought of 
the country, and may even do something to restore to philosophy the prominent 
place it once occupied in English thought.”—T7he Atheneum, 


NOW READY. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2 vols. price 24s. 
THE SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. H. Grey Granam. 


“Beyond all question, they constitute the most readable book dealing compre- 
hensively with Scottish history that has been published for many years....., These 
two volumes reproduce in a fashion and to an extent never before attempted town 
and country life in all its phases as it was lived in Scotland last century, an 
such chapters as ‘ The Land and the People,’ ‘ Medical Art and Medical Practice,’ 
and ‘ Crimes and Punishments,’ have all the charm and value of historical essays. 

The Speaker. 

“We can pay the author of these two volumes no higher compliment than by 
saying that, unless we are much mistaken, they will rank as a classic contribution 
to the history of Scotland.”— The evens Chronicle. 


NOW READY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
RESEARCHES IN THE HISTORY OF ECONOMICS. 
By Professor E. Nys, LL.D. Translated by N. F. and A. R. Drynurst. 


A valuable work.” —7he Outlook. 
“ The volume gives a most instructive account of the origins of economic theory.” 
e Scotsman. 


A.’& C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Edited by W. L. Courtney. 
NOVEMBER. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN SETTLEMENT. 

JOHN DONNE. By Artuur Symons. 

THE ART OF FLYING. By W. E. Garrett FisHer. 

RAILWAY COMMUNICATION BETWEEN INDIA AND CHINA (with 
Map). By James Stuart. 

THE MENACING COMET. By Ep. Vincent Hewarp. 

THE LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. By*Eptrn Sicnet. 

THE VENEZUELAN AWARD. By H. Wuares. 

UNWRITTEN LITERARY LAWS. By Ourpa. 

MARITIME EXPEDITIONS IN RELATION TO SEA-POWER. By 
Major F. C. Ormspy-JoHNsoN. 

THE NEED TO BELIEVE. By Vernon LEE. 

FRANCE SINCE 1814 (Continued). By Baron Pierre CouBERTIN. 

TRANSVAAL INDEPENDENCE AND ENGLAND'S FUTURE. By Dr. 
Karv 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA (with Map). 

“THE DIVINE ADVENTURE” (Part I.). By Fiona Macteop. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., LONDON. 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER. Price One Shilling. :— 


AN EDITOR AND SOME CON- THE KIDNAPPING OF MR. 

TRIBUTORS. By James Payn. WEEKS. By Benner Coprr.e- 
= STONE. 

IN YEARS OF STORM AND 
Rosinson, K.C.M.G., late Premier STRESS. IV. By Karr Biinp. 
of Mesal. A VISIT TO LONGWOOD. 

GEORGE BORROW. By Miss JaxE | KOTTENKAMP’S WIDOW. By 
H. Finpcaten. ov MO James PEMBERTON GRUND. 

MORE THAN ENOUGH A. . 

, CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND 

By Victor Warre. MEN. VIII. By Urpanus Sytvan, 

A COOKING MEMORY. By Lapy LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. 
Broome. XLII.-XLVI. By 

LINKS WITH THE PAST. CROCKETT. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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MR. HENRY J. DRANE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IN THE COILS OF THE SERPENT. By Marcurerite Rosso, A Hypnotic Novel. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. With Frontispiece. Price 6s. 


WHILE THE LOTUS IS CLOSED. By Micnari Grant. A Love Sketch. Crown 


8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


SIR WALTER’S WIFE. By Emmy Ricuincs. An Historical Romance. _ Illustrated 


with Portraits of Sir Walter and Lady Raleigh. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. [ Shortly. 


AN OLD WOMAN’S TRAGEDY. By E. M. Tuomprson. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


Price 3s. 6d. é [ Shortly. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF TIDDLEY WINKS AND TAKEY TUSS. Told 


by Themselves, and Edited by their kind Mistress ‘‘ Kitty.” Charmingly Illustrated, and Prettily Bound in Cloth Gilt. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE GLOBE STAMP ALBUM. Strongly Bound in Padded Cloth, and Well: 
Guarded, 256 Pages. Price 3s. 
This Album contains spaces for about 6,009 stamps, is Illustrated throughout with facsimiles of stamps, reproduced by Special Permission, 
and will be found thoroughly up-to-date in every respect. 


THRE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY RECORD. Compiled by J. R. Turin. Passages 


Personal, Seasonal and Philosophical for Every Day in the Year. Price Is. 


THE BRONTE BIRTHDAY RECORD. Compiled by M. E. Brapsuaw_ IsHerwoop. 


Contains Choice Passages from the Works of the Sisters Bronté. Price Is. 


THE POETICAL WORKS _ DRANE’S EVERYONE'S BOOKS. 


Cloth Extra, 6d. ; Leather, Gilt Lettered, 1s. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. EVERYONE'S HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BREEDING- 
BIRDS. By W. Perctvat WEsTELL. Containing a complete description of 
Tastefully Bound in Pale Blue and White Covers. ail Birds known to Breed in the British Isles, their Habits, Nests, Eggs, &c. 
ee EVERYONE HIS OWN DOCTOR; or, The Household 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. Medical Guide. By Dr. AmBrosE. 254 pages. 60th Thousand. 


14._POEMS OF PASSION. 52nd Thousand. | EVERYONE’S GUIDE TO PHOTOGRAPHY. How to 


Make your own Appliances, and simple practical directions for every branch of 


! 
‘* Mrs. Wilcox’s poems are all rich in ideas. She often condenses a | Photographic Work. By E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 60th Thousand. 
whole page in a stanza and leaves the great truth sparkling and clearer | 
than the orator would make it in a laboured argument.” - EVERYONE’S HOUSEKEEPING COMPANION. Con- 
‘* May be read with distinct pleasure.” —Manchester Guardian. tolning Hints and Receipts for all kinds of Cooking, Preserving, Pickling, &c. 
Cc. 254 pages. 


A Shilling’s-worth to buy and keep.” —P%ccadilly. 
‘*The poems all have the supreme merit of brevity, and they run | HOW TO SPEAK WELL IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


with an easy lilt.” —-Sunday Times. By Cuares Hartiey. A most useful Aid to Clergymen, Public Speakers, 
‘¢ Contains some very Giseti gan 4 musical verses.” Readers, Theatrical Amateurs, &c. &c. Nearly 100 Thousand sold. 


Scottish Leader. 

EVERYONE’S HANDBOOK OF COMMON BLUNDERS 
IN SPEAKING AND WRITING. C ed and Explained ; taini 
2.—P OEMS OF P LEASURE. 22nd Thousand. Valuable Spelling and Grammatical on and. Foe: 


nunciation, a Dictionary of Abbreviations, &c. 190 pages. By CHARLEs. 


‘*Mrs. Wilcox in this collection runs the whole gamut of the Hanriny. 
emotions. She is decidedly the most successful of the poetesses of the 
ine ital POULTRY AND PIGEONS: Their Varieties, Manage- 


ment, Breeding, and Diseases. By HuGu Pirer. A New and Thoroughly 


3.—_MAURINE AND OTHER POEMS. : 44 Revised Edition. By James S. Goutp, Author of “f My Canary Book.” 


es. 
? HARTLEY’S RECITER AND ELOCUTIONIST. By 
** ¢ Maurine’ is a charming story of love and self-sacrifice, told in Mrs. Cartes Hartiey. Comprising Valuable Hints on Reciting, Dramatic 
Wilcox’s delightful style.” Reading, and Acting, with Contributions by G. R. Sims, CLEMENT Scort, 


Ropert Overton, &c. 


Also just published, uniform with the above volumes :— 
The practical character of these Manuals is fully proved by their extensive circu- 
f them is a guarantee of their 


lation. The universally favourable opinion expressed o' 
THE LOVE LETTERS OF A VAGABOND. excellence and utility + “and the Publisher on fi 1 them as 
By E. HERoN-ALLEN. A small volume of spirited Poems. trustworthy guides in their separate departments. 


. Lloyd's News says of this Series :--‘‘ They are well printed, well bound, and 
_—_ very good example of the verse that celebrates the fashionable | wines by pan affording a great amount of information in an exceedingly 


emotions of the period.” —Court Circular. ! cheap and handy form.” 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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ONE PENNY. ONE PENNY. 


The 
REVIEW of the WEEK. 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
SPORT AND FINANCE. 


ON 
SATURDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 4, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE REVIEW OF THE WEEK, 
A New Critical Weekly Journal, 
IN THE PAGES OF WHICH 
CURRENT EVENTS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART 
including the 
DRAMA and MUSIC, SPORT and FINANCE, 


will be dealt with by the writers of the highest stand- 
ing. As regards the quality of its contents, size, and 
appearance, 


THE REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


will equal the best of its Sixpenny contemporaries, but 
it will be published at the price of 


ONE PENNY. 


Editorial and Publishing Office: 25 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIANA TEMPEST.” 


Red Pottage 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 6s. 

Dairy Tececrars A tale told with an exquisite perception, an clabora- 
tiow—never cumbersome, but adwavs illuminating —diffieult to describe, For 
completeness and finish, for quiet excellence, Miss Cholmondeley's book must vo 
right to the front of contemporary literature.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SON OF EMPIRE.” 


The Colossus 


By MORLEY BOQBERTS. 6s. 

Pat The characters in this delightful story are drawn 
with quite amazing cleverness. There is also much brilliant dialogue, there is 
much admirable phrasing, and bevond all doubt ‘ The Colossus, bright, clever, 
and alwaysentertaining, is an excellent piece of work.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBL 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, “a 
AND ABROAD. 


Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
IBRAR P RCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGU 
AND ARRANGED. - 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Bookmen, Lonpon.” Code : UnicopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West Street, New 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAN 5 LON DON Wee desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
erms, orders for their own A PUBLICATIONS, and f 

AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. —— 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


ATURDAY REVIEW.—FOR SALE. 79 bound 


Volumes, from_ commencement November 1855 t .—WILSO) 
20 Basinghall Street, London, ee — 
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REVUE DES REVUES 


Un Numéro spécimen ET 24 Numéros par an 
SUR DEMANDE Revue qd’ Europe Amérique Richement illustrés- 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. Peu de mots, beaucoup @idées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr, 4 V’étranger ona un 
abonnement d’az an pour la Revue des Revues, kICHEMENT 
ILLUSTREE. 

“ Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ‘‘la Revue 
des Revues est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures des plus 
intéressantes, des plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE Sarcey); “rien n'est plus 
utile que ce résumé de l’esprit humain” (E. Zova); “ elle.a conquis une situation 
briilante et prépondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les 
Débats); ‘la Revue publie des études magistrales” (Figaro) ; etc. 


La Revue parait /e 1°" e¢ /e 15 de chaque mois, publie des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers, 


La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus 
dans les périodiques monde entier, caricatures politiques, des 
romans et nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc., etc. 


La collection annuelle de la Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie 
de 4 gros volumes, ornés d’environ 1,500 gravures. et contenant plus 
de 400 articles, études, nouvelles, romans, etc. 


Tous les abonnés pour 1900 recevront gratuitement la G 
Revue de l’Ex on de 1900, richement t/lustrée, et autres 
primes Ae valeur. (Covsulter nos prospectus.) 


On s’abonne sans frais dans fous les bureaux de poste de la France et 
de l’étranger chez tous les principaux libraires du monde-entier et dans 
les bureaux de la Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be OPENED on TUESDAY, 31st October, 
1899, and CLOSE at or before Four p.m. on the SAME DAY. 


SAMUEL ALLSOPP & SONS 
(LIMITED). 


Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1883. 
Further issue of £600,000 Three and a Half per Cent. Debenture Stock at par, 
being part of a total amount of Debenture Stock limited to the nominal amount of 
the Share Capital of the Company for the time being issued. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCK HOLDERS. 


The Hon. A. PERCY ALLSOPP, Chairman of the Company. 
J. SPENCER PHILLIPS, Esq., Chairman Lloyds Bank, Limited. 


The Directors have decided to issue a further £600,000 of the above Three and 2 
Half per Cent. Debenture Stock at par in order to pay off certain mortgages and 
loans of a temporary character, thus effecting a saving of 43,193 15s. per annum ; 
and they now offer the same at par, payable as follows :— 

4&10 per cent. on application. | fas per cent. on 30th Nov., 1899. 
415 per cent. on allotment. 50 per cent. on 30th Dec., 1899. 

Subscribers can pay up.in full on allotment under discount at the rate of 2} per 
cent. per annum. 

Applications will be received for any amounts being multiples of fg0. 

Interest at the rate of 3per cent. per annum will be payable -yearly on the 
1st of January and 1st July. The first payment will be made on the rst January, 
1900, and will be calculated from the dates fixed for payment.of the instalments. 


Thenet Revenue. of the Company available for interest on Mortgages, 
Temporary Loans, Dehenture Stacks, and Share Capital for the year 
ended the 30th June, 1899, as certified by the Auditors, was.. ....++-. £324,473 


The amount required for the annual interest on the 1,100,000 


44 per cent. Debenture 4493500 
On the £509,000 already issued of the above 3} per cent, Deben- ‘ 

And on the present issue 25,000 


§88,00c 


The amount received for the year ended June 30th, 1899, as Interest on Loans, 
Rents, and Dividend on Investments amounted to £82,569 1s. 6d. 
£ With the present issue, the total amount of Debenture Stock issued will be 

2,200,000. 

e Assets, aceording to-the last Balance Sheet, amounted to £6,547;649, and will 

be free and unencumbered. 

The progress of the business is shown by the following statement of net profits, 
taken fram the Company’s audited fir the last six years 


1893-4 es £180,465 9 1896-7 oe £260,255 1 
1894-5 £189,838 6 8 | 1897-8 ee #288,903 I 
1895-6 £266,297 3 1 | 1898-9 $305,804 

Before arriving at the profits for the last year (1898-9), a sum of £18,=78 19s. 8d. 
was deducted as interest on Temporary Loans and Mortgages, so that the net 
revenue available for interest on Mortgages, Temporary Loans, Debenture Stock, 
and Share Capital was, as before mentioned, £324,473. 

This Three and a Half per Cent. Debenture Stock ranks as a charge on the whole 
of the property and undertaking of the Company after the Four and a Half per 
Cent. Debenture Stock of £1,100,000 (which at present ranks as a first charge), and 
as to capital and interest in priority to the Preference and Ordinary Capital of the 
Company, now amounting to £3,300,000. It is represented by Debenture Stock 
Certificates, and secured by Debentures which are held by Trustees for the Deben- 
ture Stock holders, giving a floating charge over the whole of the Company’s pro- 
perty and undertaking. It is redeemable in the whole or in part at the option of the 
Company after the 31st December, 1906, by giving three months’ previous notice to 
the holders at the price of £105 per £100 Sack, or at any time previously on giving 
six months’ notice at £110 per £100. 

When the Four and a Half per Cent. Debenture Stock is redeemed (for which 

rpose a sufficient amount of the Three and a Half per Cent. Debenture Stock will 
Be reserved) the mortgage by which the same is secured will be transferred to the 
Trustees for the holders of the Three and a Half per Cent. Debenture Stock, and 
such stock will then become the first charge upon the property comprised in such 
mortgage, and will rank first as a floating security upon all the other assets of the 
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The Geldenhuis Estate Gold Mining Compan 


(ELANDSFONTEIN No. 1) LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - 


£200,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman (alternate H. A. ROGERS). 


E. BOUCHER. 
W. F. LANCE (alternate A. HERSHENSOHN). 


PAUL DREYFUS (alternate J. L. BERGSON). 


P. GERLICH (alternate J. L. KUHLMANN). 


HEAD OFFICE: Grusonwerk Buildings, Johannesburg, P.O. Box 413. 
LONDON OFFICE: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


420 Stamps. Milled, 19,133 Tons, 
WORKING EXPENSES. 

Cost. Cost per ton. 

To Mining ... as 6s. 11" 
Hauling and Pumpin 426 0 os. 5°344d. 
+, Sorting, and Crushing .. 641 3 4 os. 8°043d. 
ing ... ond 1,451 3 10 1s. 6°203d. 
Cyaniding "249 9 10 os. 3°r30d. 
w Tailin 1,548 13 2 ts. 7°426d. 
oo Mill Water 205 7 6 os, 2°576d. 
pa tenance ove ose 3,288 10 ro 38. 

harges .. om oe. 520 os. 6°5 
Slimes Treatment (current) .., 566 os. 7°r02d. 
16,692 10 2 "387d. 
Slimes Treatment (accumulated) ... 19 10 piney 
37,084 10 178. 9°426d. 
Profitfor Month us wo 24,570 10 25s. 8*206d. 


"Val Val 
ue. jue per ton. 
By Gold from Mill : ee 
7:335,40 0zs., valued « 28s. 1°386d. 
rom Tailings— 
2,535°21 ozs., valued 8,987 5 0 gs. 4°734d. 
Concentrates— 
“50 ozs., valued 2,596 10 2s. 8*570d. 
limes 
88°20 ozs., valued... one od oso 320 os. 4’orgd. 
From Slimes (accumulated)— 
222°42 0zS., valued ... 897 15 os. 10°r32d. 
441,585, 5*632d. 


The Cost and Value per Ton are worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE (including Capital Expenditure). 


8 200 

18,689 14 2 
441,585 0 0 


By Gold from Mill, Tailings, Concentrates and Slimes, &c., valued £41,585 0 © 


MINE DEVELOPMENT. 
Sinking Winzes eee oe ore oo on 3° 
Total footage for month ... w+ "106 ” 


‘The ore developed by the above footage was ... 


ew 18,665 tons. 


SORTING. 
Ore raised from the Mine .. ots vn . 26,385 tons. 
Waste sorted out (equal to 26" 87 per cent.) 45 
Sorted oresent to mill ... ” 
in bins at Battery rst August” ose 
21,156 ,, 


Ore crushed for August... ose ooo 
Balance in bins 1st September ... 


MILL. 
120 Stamps ran 30 days 2 hours crushing sis ooo sos es 19,133 _ tons, 
Tons crushed per per 24 as 
Bullion yield .. oo ove eee O7S. 
Bullion yield per ton” ose ows 7°66 dwts 


CYANIDE WORKS. 


Concentrates 1,400 
732°50 O2s. 
dwts. 


Tons treated = . Tailings, 12,437 
Bullion yield 2,535°2% Ozs. 
yield per ton... dwts. ... 

Ss. 


Working cost per ton treated “is 2 5°88 a. — a ry 6°77 


SLIMES. PLANT. 


Tons treated . Current, 5,162 tons . 2,109 ~—sttons. 
Bullion yield 544°30 O@s. .., 222°42 07S. 
Bullion yield per ton 2°10 dwts. 2°10 dwts, 
s. d. a 
Working cost per ton treated 3 064 
TOTAL YIELD. 
Per Ton 
Bullion. Fine Gold crushed 
Fine Gold, 
Tons. ozs. azs. dwts, grains. 
195133 71335°40 6,385°04 6 16°18 
Cyanide ailings).. 125437 2,535°21 2,133°44 2 
‘oncentrates, oe 1,400 732°50 10°41 Oo 15°47 
Slims 5,162 544°30 469°18 11°97 
11,147°41 9,604°07 
Skimes (Accumulated) ... 2,109 "222°42 191°73 o 4°81 
11,369°83 9,795'80 5°75 
In addition to the above, Cyanide Slags were treated containing 88°20 ozs. of 
Bullion, equal to 76°03 ozs. of Fine Geld. 
JULY YIELD. 
Per Ton 
Bullion. Fine Gold. crushed. 
Fine Gold. 
Mill Tons. ozs. or — 
ose 18,92 7:333°05 17" 
Cyanide (Tailings) eee 12,4 2 2,990" ‘07 2 14°53 
(Concentrates) 1,680 922"00 19°28 
11,625'95 
Slimes (Accumulated) .., 3392 *259°67 22800 65°78 
11,885°62 10, 161°28 17°97 
— 


In addition to the above, Metallics were sold containing 14°22 ozs. of Fine Gold. 

REseRVE Funv.—The Board, with a view to future development work on the 
Estate have had under consideration the advisability of creating a Reserve Fund, 
and will recommend to Shareholders at the next Annual Meeting that a sum equal 
to 10 per cent., or such percentage as they may consider adequate, of the net profits 
of the Company be placed to a Special Account for that and other purposes. 


P. C. HAW, Secretary. 
JouHANNESBURG, roth September, 1899. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son 
J.G. Mittais. With over 300 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photogravure. 2 vols, royal 8vo. 32S. net. : 
An Edition limited to 350 Copies will also be printed. This will contain 24 of Millais’s great Paintings reproduced in Photogravure, with a case containing an extra 


set of these Photegravures pulled on India paper. The price of this Edition will be £4 4s. net. [November 6. 
THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Arranged and Edited with Notes by SipNey CoLvin. Demy 8vo. 
2 vols, 25s. net. [November 13. 


LYRA FRIVOLA. By A. D. Gopiey, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
General Editor.—EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. 
Each Play is Edited with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 
THE FIRST VOLUME IS 
HAMLET. Edited by Epwarp DowpeNn. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE EXPANSION OF EGYPT. A Political and Historical Survey. By A. StLVA Wurre. With 4 Special Maps. Demy 8vo. 


158. net. 


A BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. By/W. H. Bennett, M.A., and W. F. ApeNey, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. This volume 


furnishes students with the latest results in biblical criticism, arranged methodically. Each book is treated separately as to date, authorship, &c. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE GALATIANS. Explained by A. W. Rosinson, B.D., Vicar of All Hallows, 
Barking. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d net. (The Churchman's Bible. 


TOMMY SMITH'S ANIMALS. By Epmunp SeELovs. Illustrated by G. W. Oxp. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. A little book designed to 


teach children respect and reverence for animals. 


THE CROCK OF GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. BArING-GovLp, and Illustrated by F. D. Beprorp. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Shortly. 
ULYSSES; OR, DE ROUGEMONT OF TROY. Described and depicted by A. H. MILNE. Small quarto, 3s. 6d. The 


adventures of Ulysses, told in humorous verse and pictures. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. Srrovup, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of Physics in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6q. b a | Textbooks of Technology. 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 
Pott 8vo. each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
A Series of Classics, tastefully produced, and carefully Edited with Introductions and Notes. Each Volume hasa Photogravure Frontispiece. 
THE FIRST VOLUME IS 
THE PRINCESS. By Atrrep Lorp Tennyson. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ELIZABETH WoRDsWoORTH. [Shor tly. 


FICTION. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE KING’S MIRROR. By Anruony Hore. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ The most delightful, to me, of all living novelists is Mr. Anthony Hope, and the most delightful, perhaps, of all his novels is his last, ‘ The King’s Mirror.’ —7 ruth. 

‘4 brilliantly clever book.” —Speaker. “ Tt is all delightfully human and humorous, and delicately told.” —Standard. 

“* Subtle, restrained, and delicate workmanship.”—Pad/ Ma’l Gazette. “To our mind it is of higher quality than any of its predecessors from the same — 
Graphic. 

“In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks with the best of his previous novels, while in the wide range of its portraiture and the subtlety of its analysis it surpasses all his. 

earlier ventures.” —Sfectator. A work of art, and of good art.”— Times. 
“The King’s Mirror’ is a strong book, charged with close analysis and exquisite irony ; a book full of pathos and moral fibre — in short, a book to be read.” 
“It is subtly done, with a delicacy of touch, felicity of dialogue, and distinction of treatment.”—Daily News. Daily Chronicle. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
TO LONDON TOWN. By Arruur Morrison, Author of ‘‘ Tales of Mean Streets,” ‘* A Child of the Jago,” &c. Crown 8vo. 63. 


* Not only a work of great intrinsic merit, but it effectually relieves the author from the imputation of conscious and incorrigible pessimism.” —S/ectator. 
“ The characters are human and sympathetic.”—7 ruth. 
** 4 delightful book, built up with a number of ironic touches of character and inspired with a noble purpose.” —Literature. 
“* Mr. Morrison's book is as strong as anything he has done before, and it has over it a glamour that was lacking in his other stories, a charm, a touch of sweet nature 
and homely poetry.” —Standard. 
“We | ban idyllic pictures, woodland scenes full of tenderness and grace......... This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, gracious and tender, sympathetic and human.” 
. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 


‘* The easy swing of detail proclaims the master of his subject and the artist in rendering.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


Excellently written and artistically sincere.”—Daily Mail. . Not unworthy of Dickens himself.” —Black and White. 
“ There is a charm, a sunny optimism, which has taken us by surprise. The story holds us as we read it by the certainty and clearness of the literary touch... ... 
Idyllically humorous.” —Daily News. ** Leaves his reader in a glow of optimism.” —Daily Graphic. 


THE HUMAN INTEREST. By Vioter Hunt, Author of “A Hard Woman ” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** Clever observation and unfailing wit.” —Academy. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. By Georce GissinG, Author of ‘* Demos,” ‘‘ The Town Traveller,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. By S. Barinc-Gou.p, Author of ‘* Mehalah &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 
ONE HOUR AND THE NEXT. By the Ducuess or SUTHERLAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Dawson, Author of ‘ Bismillah.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


An interesting mature work.” —Academy. | “ Attractive and readable."—Scot: 
‘* It is a clever story ; one that is certain to interest and please ; one that affords abund food for thought.” —Pxdbdishers’ Circular. 


AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mary L. Penperep. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Both pretty and pleasant.”"—Glasgow Heral.t. An Z, Pp and readable story.”—Sco#. A pretty, wholesome book.” —Academy. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE PATH OF A STAR. By Sara JEANNETTE DuNCAN, Author of ‘‘A Voyage of Consolation.” Illustrated, crown 


8vo. 6s. 
* Richness and fulness of local colouring, brilliancy of style, smiting phrases, and the display of very pretty humour a which are here in profusion. The 
nterest never flags."—Pad/ Mail Gazette. “The characters are full of vitality and magnetism.” —G/ode. 


“Tt is a real joy and arefreshment to the spirit to get into one’s hands a book by Mrs. Cotes.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“The characters are @rawn with an exquisite delicacy." —Western Morning News. 
A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. bByR. N. SrepHens, Author of ‘An Enemy to the King.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* A bright and spirited romance of adventure, fll of movement and changing action.”—Scotsman. | “ Lively and lifelike." —Pad? Mail Gazette. 

‘‘ The plot is admirably constructed. Interest is quickly roused and ingeniously maintained, culminates, and happily subsides, leaving the episode completed. An 
excellent romance.”—]anchester Guardian. 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

THE HUMAN BOY. By EDEN Puittports, Author of ‘Children of the Mist.” With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what schoolboys do, and can lay bare their inmost thoughts ; likewise he shows an all-pervading sense of humour.”—Academy. 
** An unrestrained fund of humour ripples through every page.” —/WVorld. ** Quite a delightful book.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Described with delightful spirit and humour.”—77xth. Delightfully humorous.” —Sketch. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 


This New Edition is in a more convenient form than the Library*Edition and is issued in a new and specially-designed cover. In Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; leather, 6s. net. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. ARDATH.: the Story of a Dead Self. BARABAS: a Dream of the World's Tragedy. 
VENDETTA. THE SOUL OF LILITH. THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 
THELMA. WORMWOOD. 


THE SIXTH NUMBER OF THE NOVELIST IS NOW READY. IT IS ENTITLED 
BUNTER’S CRUISE. A Tale of the New Navy. By C. GLeIc. Price 6d. 


METHUEN AND CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Priated for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., ot be Freperick Duncan WALKER, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
County of London. 
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